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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1850. 
a eres 
HOSE among our readers who | 
remember the remarks we have | 
made, frora time to time, on | 
the antagonistic position of | 
— the Referees and the Registrar, | 
at the Office of Metropolitan Buildings, the | 
constantly-occurring appeals for decision of | 
their differences to the Office of Works, the | 
consequent delay, and contradictory awards, 
will not be surprised to learn that an inquiry 
has been instituted by Lord Seymour, as Chief 
Commissioner of Works, to discover, if pos- 
sible, where the fault lies. Two gentlemen 
(whether the right men or not we will not now 
inquire) have been appointed to hear and 
examine the statements of the parties con- 
cerned, and to decide, if possible, whether the 
evil is to be attributed to provisions in the Act, 
or to the officers personally. If the former, 
an endeavour will be made, in the new Bill, to 
produce a different result: if the latter, there 
will probably be changes in the office. The 
inquiry has been conducted in secresy, and we 
shall not render that abortive by communicat- 
ing any of the facts that have transpired, or 
speculate on the probable issue. Suffice it, that 
we set at rest by this statement some unfounded 
rumours, in connection with the office, that 
have been forwarded to us. As respects the 
clauses in the Bill brought forward in 1849 
(and now pending), which would transform 
the Buildings’ office into a law court, make the 
registrar sole arbitrator, and the referees his 
clerks, the objection on the part of the build- 
ers is, as might have been expected, very 
decided. Our own opinion on the point we 
expressed at length on the first appearance of 
the Bill. 

An argument against the exemption of the 
works of railway companies from the super- 
vision of the official referees, has been afforded 
by the bridge belonging to the South-Eastern 
Railway, over Joiner-street, ‘Tooley-street. 
One of the patent girders, it will be remem- 
bered, failed in October last,* and the safety 
of the remaining girders being questioned, | 
especially under the circumstances in which, 
through the alteration of the station, they will 
now be placed, Mr. Brunel and Sir John 
Rennie were appointed to inquire and report 
on the subject. The statement by Mr. Bar- 
low, the company’s engineer, that there were 
120 tons weight on the girder when it broke, 
was questioned in our journal, anda doubt 
expressed whether the engineer could wisely 
test the remaining girders with half that weight. 
Last week the remaining girders were tested 
by placing carefully, upon a certain defined 
space of the upper surface of the bridge, iron 
chairs of known weight. When 148 tons 
were upon the area the two girders broke. | 
One, 42 feet 2 inches bearing, it is calculated, 
had upon it 67 tons, 3 ewt., the other, 46 feet 
bearing, 60 tons, 12 cwt. In this experiment, 
it must be remembered, the load was applied 
uniformly all over the girder, and the road- 
construction, which is of considerable weight, 
was first removed. 

The outside girder, still remaining, has a 
bearing of 57 feet 3 inches, and is only of the | 
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* See pp. 609 and 524, 


but do not hesitate to assume that they will as- 


sert the necessity of strengthening the bridge. 


The occasion for caution, which we felt it 
to be our duty to urge upon the devisers and 
contractors for the iron building in Hyde-park, 
is now being repeated by some of our con- 


temporaries. We have received several letters, | 


too, on the subject from professional coadju- 
tors. One of the least urgent amongst them 
says :— 

“On examining the construction of the 
building for the Exhibition of 1851, from 
the drawings exhibited at the Society of Arts, 
the idea suggests itself that additional strength 
is required in the construction of the ironwork 
for the centre avenue : when you bear in mind 
its great span (75 feet), and the weight it would 
have to support, independently of other cir- 
cumstances it would also have to contend 


against, some precaution appears necessary to | 


be taken. I would therefore throw out the 
suggestion, whether it might not be advisable 
to introduce circular ribs between the pillars 
and the girders, with ornamental spandrils, 
which would not only strengthen the present 
construction, but also improve the general ap- 
pearance of the whole. With reference to the 
gallery floors, perhaps, the boards there 
should be laid with apertures between them, 
to enable the dust to pass through into an en- 
closed space underneath, in order to prevent 
the dust and dirt from being swept or falling 
on the different articles underneath. How is 
the snow to be got off the roof, and the glass 
cleared ? ” 

There are other parts of the construction, 
however, which need serious attention, as 
must be felt by any who will observe the great 
heights of the columns, tier over tier, in the 
centre, the manner in which the girders are 
secured to the columns, the size and weight of 
the wooden ribs prepared to form the ends of 
the transept, the nature of the foundation, and 
the strains to which the building will be sub- 
jected. We make these remarks in no cavilling 
spirit, but from a feeling of duty ; not to excite 
any alarm, but to prevent a disaster.* Some 
additional precautions have been taken since 
our first comments, but others are still ne- 
cessary. 

Against our will we are forced, further, to 
object to the mode of painting proposed by 
Mr. Owen Jones, to whom it seems this por- 
tion of the undertaking has been confided. 
Anything more vulgar than the specimen put 
up we have not seen for some time. 

We must except, however, from this 
comparison, the decoration of the pen- 
dentives of the Whittington Club’s great 
room, in the Strand, the once famous 


* Crown and Anchor” meeting room. This | 
excellent and thriving club, have spent about | 
400/. in the decoration of the room, under the | 
direction of Mr. Freeman, architect, and they | 


opened it to the members last week. The tone 
of the whole is somewhat sickly: contrasts 


have been feared. What marble the pilasters | 
are veined to represent it is hard to divine. | 


We should not have made any remark, how- 
ever, but for the unsightly caricatures, in the 
shape of boys with the legs of gouty men 
(representing Science, Music, &c.), painted on 


| the pendentives of the cupola. In these times 


when every tavern and tea-garden begins to 
exhibit an approach to artistical decoration, 
such monstrosities must not be permitted in 





* According to informants, a girder failed last week 
under a comparatively trifling weight, and led to a fatal 
accident. To an occurence of this sort, however, no im- 
portance need be attached, excepting as to the personal 
result. 

+ It has now about 1,600 members. In the new list of 
lectures we observe Mr. Donaldson is announced for two 
“On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient and 
Medieval Times; as illustrated in their Sacred and Civil 
Edifices,” 


same strength and construction. We have not 
yet seen Messrs. Brunel and Rennie’s report 


| an educational institution like the Whittington 
_ Club. That respectable decor ators like Messrs, 
| Trollope, who were employed, could have left 
them as they are surprises us. If they have 
any regard for their own reputation, they will 
| forthwith remove them and put in something 
- dike art. 

Before concluding our gossip, we would 
say a few words to the correspondents who 
have addressed us in consequence of a brief 
_ remark on Malvern Ab vey Church, Worcester- 
| shire, which appeared in a recent number of 
| THe Burtper. They all admit the main point 

of objection, namely, t cat the works have been 

carried on without professional superintendence, 

and one of them will not disguise the fact, he 
| Says, that one of the main arches exposed to 
| view by lowering the organ gallery has been 
| unnecessarily blocked up again by a painted 
| lion and unicorn. A building such as this 
belongs to posterity, and should be treated 
with the utmost care. Our end will be an- 
swered, if the remark should lead the zealous 
churchwardens to take proper advice as to the 
future works which ought shortly to be com- 
menced. The beautiful tower is in a miserable 
condition, and seems to want immediate atten- 
tion. 

Malvern is a cross church, as many of our 
readers will remember, with the towerat the crue. 
The nave-piers, and arches, are Norman, but 
the exterior of the church is Perpendicular, and 
is ascribed to Sir Reginald Bray, who de- 
signed Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at West- 
minster. ‘The chancel is a fine composition ; 
the clerestory windows throughout are very 
| large ; the north porch, which is at the extreme 
west end, a very interesting specimen. There 
was a series of memorial windows in the 
church, but in those times when mistaken zeal 


** Rent 
Altar and screen and ornament, 
And peasant hands the tombs o’erthrew,”’ 





these were greatly destroyed : much of the old 
glass, however, yet remains, and some modern 
glass has been added. Some of the figures in 
the old windows were engraved by Strutt for 
his “Manners and Customs,” and by John 
Carter, in his “ Ancient Sculpture and Paint- 
ing.” There is an illustrated account of the 
church in Neale’s “Views of Collegiate 
Churches.” The faldstool engraved in “ The 
Glossary” is from the stained glass here: 
many of the paving-tiles remaining are ex- 
ceedingly curious. 
churchwardens: Let nothing be done to this 
interesting old structure but under proper 
advice: better be idle than do harm. 


Again we say to the 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





THE GENEALOGY OF THE FINE ARTS. 
My endeavour in the following remarks is 
to sketch a theory of art generally, which I 
attempt under the conviction that some of its 
branches are not fully appreciated even by those 
who take an interest in its manifestations. 
By a large proportion of educated per- 
sons, the arts of painting and sculpture are 
| classed among mere amusements, or hobbies, 
| and considered only as vehicles for the display 
| of talent, affording at the most a refined species 
of pleasure to the observer. Of architecture 
| they have no idea as one of the means of in- 
| tellectual enjoyment and improvement to man. 
| They see nothing in it but brick or stone, and 
wood, formed and arranged to serve certain 
purposes of utility, presenting at the farthest 
a clue to the condition, as to wealth or station, 
of the occupant of the structure. Very few, I 
apprehend, think of art as of an influence to 
move the heart, or suppose it has functions to 
perform, and ends to fulfil, in any way con- 
nected with the moral sense and intellectual 
progress of mankind. 
This has, I suspect, beon a result of the ex- 
cessive commercial development of our coun- 
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try; and it is perhaps natural, until the general 


mind become fully awake to the importance of 


art-culture, that it should Jean most to those 
mechanical, commercial, and other sciences, 
which have mainly contributed to our national 
importance. ; 
But true greatness in a people must arise 
from the cultivation of all the faculties of the 
mind. It takes both “the beautiful and the 
useful to form a man:” the mind, like the 
hody, must grow in all directions ;—the moral, 
intellectual, and imaginative faculties being 
alike developed. We must cultivate the entire 


man, and bring ourselves in contact with the | 
universe in every possible point ; and not only | 


endeavour to expand our own natures, but in- 
troduce the principle into every system of edu- 
cation; so that all may enjoy, not a partial, 
but, as far as practicable, a complete and uni- 
versal culture. 

It appears probable that a much greater 
uniformity in education existed among the 
classic ancients, when we consider howequal was 
their encouragement of the different branches 
of intellectual pursuit. In Greece we perceive 
that not only literature, philosophy, and science, 
but the fine arts, were carried to the highest 
point of perfection. This, the multitude of 
exquisite monuments of art still existing fully 
attest. The brilliant period from Homer to 
Alexander was characterized by this uniform 
mental pursuit. Learning and literary com- 
position—every species of philosophy—elo- 
quence—the art of war—are known to have 
arrived at the high st degree of perfection, 
and yet were not in advance of sculpture and 
architecture; illustrated at this time by the 
chisel of Phidias. In fine, the whole circle of 
arts and sciences may be said to have disputed 
for pre-eminence with each other. We may 
apply the same remarks to the Romans in the 
reigns of Augustus and Adrian. At the same 
time, the art they cultivated was not fine art 
only. The aqueducts, bridges, and cloace of 
the latter people have been the models of the 
grandest works of a similar nature in modern 
Europe. 

On the relative importance of art,—its rank 
among the various branches of human pursuit, 
I will content myself by quoting a celebrated 
living writer :—‘‘ There are two avenues from 
the little passions and drear calamities of earth, 
both lead to.vards Heaven and away from Hell, 
—art and science; but art is more godlike 
than science; science discovers,—art creates. 
The astronomer who catalogues the stars can- 
not add one atom to the universe. The poet 
can call a universe from the atom. The 
chemist may heal with his drugs the infirmities 
of the human form : the painter or the sculptor 
fixes into everlasting youth, forms divine, 
which no disease can ravage, and no years 
impair.” 


Schiller, in his philosophical and esthetic | 
letters, insists upon the necessity of esthetic | 


as a preparation and foundation for moral cul- 
ture, and considers that until we are so deve- 


loped we cannot be morally free, and, by con- | 
sequence, not responsible, as the will has no | 
And Sir Joshua | 


sphere in which to operate. 
Reynolds, even in his day, considered an es- 
tablishment for such culture as a subordinate 
school of morality. 


security of society, that the mind should be 
elevated to the idea of general beauty, as 
a mean of giving it its proper superiority 
over the common scenes and temptations of 
life. 

The Platonists looked upon the cultivation 
of the understanding, by the study of science, 


as no less necessary than the practice of virtue, | 


to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of 
a future state; and Plato himself has called 
mathematical demonstrations the cathartics of 


the soul, as being the most proper means to | 
free it from error, and give it arelish of truth. | 
May not, I would ask, a cultivation of the | 


sense of beauty be deemed a more approximate 
means to this end? Real works of art should 
be the most intimate companions of the soul : 
the man to whom they are mute, to whom 
they reveal nothing, will learn little of a moral 
or spiritual nature from books, and must have 
but faint notions of his connection with ex- 
ternal nature,—of his relation to the uni- 
verse, 

I know there are persons so absorbed in the 


ordinary business of life, that this would sound | 


He contended that it was | 
necessary to the happiness of mankind and | 


in their ears like an unknown tongue. There 
are not wanting men, slaves of utility, who 
would crush every emotion of the heart as 
weakness, and quench every spark of imagina- 
tion. They admire the powers and faculties 
that, in the present state of society, most 
rapidly lead to wealth, and despise those which 
have been the brightest glory of our race, and 
the chief spur of civilization, Such persons 
will, however, in common with others, look 
back with admiration and pride at the great 
achievements of men in the past history of the 
world, and particularly of their own country- 
men; forgetting that from these very faculties 
they affect to despise, have chiefly resulted all 
| that dazzles in the past, or in the present pos- 
| sesses any real dignity or importance. We 
| feel the limits of the human understanding, 
| and, the more profound our researches in phi- 
losophy, the more palpably we experience it. 
We see the boundary-line beyond which our 
minds cannot penetrate; but we are, at the 
same time, conscious of a void beyond that 
limit, which superior intelligence might pene- 
trate. It is by the creative faculties that this 
is to be filled up; hence their advantage over 
reason. The imagination, swifter than the 
wings of the morning, transports us through 
the universe. The reason is limited, but the 
imagination is boundless. By it we approach 
the Infinite, and are linked to the Divinity. 
It is to other than reason that the heroic deeds 
of those great spirits who have created epochs 
in chronology are to be ascribed. The great 
wonders of the ancient world were not the re- 
sult of reason. The greatness of man is most 
apparent when he works from the feelings—his 
power over his fellows more complete when he 
holds them by the chords of the heart and 
imagination. 

The Arts, which will be treated upon in the 
following paper, are those of Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, Music; the latter 
two will be occasionally referred to, but my 
attention will be chiefly given to the three 
former. ‘To form the genealogical tree of art, 
my course will be to trace its essence or prin- 
ciple—the beautiful—from its source; which 
will divide the subject into three distinct 
branches :—there are three realms of the 
beautiful, viz. Nature; the Human Mind, or 
Imagination ; and Art itself. 

On the first head little need be said. The 
most interesting of the three kingdoms of 
Nature is the animal: the highest species of 
beauty is to be found in that department. 
The human form and face divine,—the index of 
the character and passions,—is the chief sub- 
ject involved in thestyle called historic, the high- 
est walk of art. The beauty exhibited by the 
other creatures of God is various, but harmo- 
nious. Among the savage tribes of the forest, 
| in the depths of the sea, in the regions of the 
air, beauty reigns and rules in every mood: 
—all is animated grace. What beauty is re- 
| newed to us every morning! The eastern sky 
| is a flood of glory, and the morning dew 
sprinkles the earth with diamonds. The glory 
is repeated in the evening, but is only a prelude 
—a mere earthly pageant—to the more glorious 
| exhibition of the starry firmament— 


| 











“When the heavens 

Are thronged with constellations, and the sea 
| Strewn with their images.” 

This is the sublimest picture, the highest class 
of art, in the gallery of inanimate nature. 
Philosophy has no power equal to these lumi- 
naries of night, these monitors of the sky, to 
elevate the heart above the cares and anxieties 
of life. 

Beauty is to be found in nature in all 
seasons; it is not the nymph of the summer, 
but the goddees of the year. From green- 
robed Spring, whose voice, 


“* More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed, 
| Or Lydian flute, can soothe the maddening winds,” 


to Autumn, clad in the hues of the rainbow: 

nor beneath Winter’s snowy mantle and icy 
| zone is it altogether concealed. 
|  Butthe theme is endless: it is vain to enter into 
details: in the most insignificant objects of 
nature we find the traces of the beautiful. 
| What delightful curves in leaves, shells, 
| grasses! What exquisite harmony of colour 
| also in some of the most ordinary plants and 
| flowers! in the plumage of the feathered tribe ! 
seeming a link between earthly and ethereal 


renee — 


creatures ; beauties greater and more numer. 
ous than appear to the common observer. 
beauties that only the artist can rightly appre. 
ciate; for the eye requires training and prac. 
tice to see fully the beauties of creation. How 
wonderful, again, is the effect of motion upon 
all! What elegance in the movements of some 
animals, apenas | of the human form, 4 
charm ever new and inexhaustible, Beauty jg 
but half developed when at rest: A®neas, jn 
Virgil, knew Venus to be a goddess at first 
| sight, but only discovered her to be the god. 
| dess of beauty when she moved :— 





** And by her graceful walk, the queen of love is 
known.” 
Motion generally is expressive or suggestive 
of beauty :— 


“Thou canst not wave thy staff in the air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it forms the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake,” 


After a survey of the glories of creation, 
the thought that first suggests itself to a re. 
flective mind is the general indifference of 
mankind to it. The beautiful in nature, like 
the beautiful in art, has too few, and among 
these too many lukewarm, worshippers. For 
too many, nature may be said to waste its 
loveliness on the desert air. Beauty js 
above, around, and beneath us, and we 
do not heed it. We tread on beauty and 
know it not. Many are born, live, and pass 
away, with scarce a glance on the beautiful 
world in which they live. There are many 
fossils, plants, and other works of nature, 
that we scarcely notice, or at best with in- 
difference, which, if they were produced by art, 
would be preserved as treasures, and admired 
without bounds. We think little of nature's 
beauties, perhaps, from their being so com- 
monly about us. How often do we find men 
who would stand in apparent rapture before a 
painted landscape, that would pass the original 
with indifference; and be unmoved by 
the sublimest effect of sunshine and shadow 
when presented by nature! Showing, how- 
ever, that it was a conventional, rather than 
atrue and genuine, feeling for the beautiful, 
by which they were excited. How often do 
we find the physiologist in ecstacies with the 
scientific beauty of a subject, while utterly 
heedless of the charms that address him 
through the medium of form! ‘The botanist 
also, whilst busy defining and classifying, too 
frequently loses some part of his enjoyment, 
by the non-contemplation of the esthetic, 
along with the structural, grace; forgetting 
the marriage of beauty and science; forgetting 
that nature speaks through these creatures to 
the eye and the heart, as well as to the reason 
and intellect, by their transcendent beauty of 
form and colour. At the same time it must 
be granted that the pleasure of the artist would 
be enhanced by the scientific knowledge of 
fitness,—adaptation of means to end,—and 
the union of the various parts to the accom- 
plishment of the contemplated result, which 
natural objects exhibit. Like poetry and 
music, the esthetic and scientific beauties of 
objects may be said to stimulate each other, 
raise the thoughts, and enhance the pleasure 
of the spectator. 

In truly great minds, however, in all ages of 
the world, there has existed a deep-rooted love 
and veneration of nature. Milton considered 
it “ an injury and sullenness against nature, 
not to go out and see her riches, and partake 
of her rejoicings with heaven and earth.” 
“ Here,” exclaims an old English poet, in re- 
ference to woods,—‘“Here is the true 
Parnassus, Castalia, and the Muses.” And 
so charmed were the classic poets with the 
natural shade of trees, that they gave to tem- 
ples the name of groves. In the vistas and 
shades of trees, poets have composed verses 
which animated their countrymen to heroic and 
glorious actions. Here orators have delivered 
their discourses, and the profoundest philo- 
sophers have been so enamoured of natures 
beauties as to be content to pass their lives 0 
her bosom, in repose and contemplation. 
Among the luminaries of the middle ages, how 
prized must have been flowers, since we find 
them named after whatever was most valued. 
Nature is the great storehouse of art, and in 
the infancy of the latter, and prior to the re- 
fined pleasures which art affords, being exten- 
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the innate love of the beautiful would, of course, | the past, and leading off to the future in inter- | 


be more concentrated upon nature. Accord- 
ingly, in the early period of mankind, as also | 
in the infancy of different states, large use was | 
made of beautiful natural objects in seasons of 
festivity, as emblems of happiness and rejoic- 
ing. ‘ Let us crown ourselves,” says the 
author of the Book of Wisdom, “ with rose- 
buds and flowers before they wither.” Early 
nations in all their ceremonies, whether of the 
banquet, the altar, or the tomb, made large | 
use of flowers as decorations. Among the 
classical ancients, the wreath of the victor, and 
other rewards of merit, were arboraceous, and 
this led to their extensive employment, as sy1n- 
bols, in architectural decorations. 

I come now to the second branch of my 
subject, viz.—the beautiful in the Human Mind 
or Imagination. 

‘“* Every star in Heaven,” says Emerson, “ is 
disconcerted and insatiable; gravitation and 
chemistry cannot content them; ever they 
woo and court the eye of every beholder; 
every man that comes into the world they seek 


to fascinate and possess,—to pass into his | . . 
I ’ } | of the beautiful:—It may be considered as 


mind, for they desire to republish themselves 
in a more delicate world than that they occupy. 
It is not enough that they are Jove, Mars, 
Orion, and the North Star, in the gravitating 
firmament; they would have such poets as 
Newton, Herschell, and Laplace, that they may 
re-exist in the finer worid of rational souls, 
and fill that realm with their fame. 
beautiful basilisks set their brute, glorious 
eyes, on the eye of every child, and, if they 
can, cause their natures to pass through his 
wondering eyes into him, and so all things are 
mixed.” And so through the wondering eyes 
of every man, all external objects seek to pass. 
The aspect of nature operates insensibly upon 
the soul of every rational creature in propor- 
tion to his natural susceptibility, and the 
images reflected there, whilst modified by the 


These | , 
** | endeavour to show, has the hand embodied it 


| ject. 


minable perspective. And thus he to whom is | 
given “the vision and the faculty divine,” | 
sees or hears in his subject that which, till he | 
has materially realised it, is to other men in- | 
visible,—inaudible. The truest, subtlest al- 
chymy is his who, from seeming dross, works 
the true metal of undying thought. 

Genius, however, is not always a producer: 
there are those who are recipients of the tide 
of inspiration from nature, and yet yield no 
fruit to the storehouse of Art. They form and 
nurture their ideal but for their own solace 
and delight. Dissatisfied with human power 
of execution, and free, perchance, from “ that 
last infirmity of noble minds,” they build only 
in the region of dream-land, and shrink from 
all material realization of their works, lest 
they should betray the grandeur of their sub- | 
They are what a French writer calls 
“the virgins of the mind,” who “ die without 
leaving any trace of themselves behind them 
upon the earth.” 

The beauty existing in the mind is higher in 
degree than that in either of the other realms 





superior to nature, as no individual, however 
beautiful was its archetype; and it is superior 
to that in Art, as no power of execution can 
do justice to the conceptions of genius. It is 
superior both to its antetype and to the image 


| another for another; for that 


through which it is expressed: the eye never | 


saw it in nature, nor, as I shall by and by 


in Art. It is neither copied from a beautiful 


| individual, nor compounded of the faultless 


original disposition and current of his being, | 


become invigorated by his intellectual power, 
and enriched by the stream of education. 
Impressions and influences operate also from 
other sources, until his mind becomes 


** A mansion for all lovely forms, 
Ilis memory, a dwelling place 


For all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 


A feeling, more or less, of the beautiful in 
nature, is common to all, but only the artist, 
who, from superior intellectual power, and 
greater strength of imagination, has a fresher, 
deeper insight into the inexaustible life around, 
possesses the capacity to form his ideal, and 
give it expression. All have the esthetic 
feeling, which means sensitiveness, or suscepti- 
bility of the impress or influence of the beauti- 
ful and poetic, but few have the creative 
power which belongs to the artist, viz., the 
faculty for reproducing and embodying the 
feeling in some form of art,—a picture, a statue, 
a building, or a poem. This is what is 
properly termed genius, than which there is 
perhaps nothing more difficult to define. It 
has been said to consist of a refined love of 
nature, “a love of the flower and perfection 





features of a species, “ create of every creature’s 
best.” No beauty was ever so formed, either 
in the mind or in Art. The mind operated 
upon and inspired by the general beauty of 
nature has become pregnant with a new beauty, 
greater than all. By what steps the process 
was conducted we can no more explain than 
we can the production of some vivid dream of 


the night from dull waking thoughts and inci- | 


dents. The ideal of landscape Art is also in 
advance of nature; every plant, flower, and 
herb has its Venus or Apollo of ideal beauty : 
nature’s general beauty has inspired and sug- 
gested a beauty beyond the individual, and 
ideas may be formed, and have been formed, 


j 


of various inanimate objects, which perhaps | 


no individual ever has reached, or ever will. 
One object, perhaps, kindled it at first, but 
by constant study and observation—by catch- 
ing nature in her highest moments—in her 
happiest moods—and fixing on marble or 


| canvas the most fleeting beauties, it was cor- 


rected and improved. An artist once told me, 
that after he has placed the living model in the 
finest position he could think of for exhibiting 


| the beauty and grace of the figure, by an acci- 
| dental movement, he (the model) has himself 


of things, and a desire to draw a new picture, | 


or copy of the same.” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
must be considered incorrect when he speaks 
of the imagination as being a lower faculty 
than reason; for the creative faculty is 
certainly beyond those which merely perceive 
and compare. It is the chief part of genius, 
—genius, to which all creation administers. 
To its sleepless eye lies open all the human 
heart, and all the stores of nature. A fre- 
quenter of the highways and thoroughfares of 
life, the man of genius, whether poet, or 
painter, or architect, is a watcher of events, 
“the votary of circumstance: ”’ alive to every 
influence of nature, awake to the varied and 
complicated truths of existence, he lives with 
more than life about him; and the difference 
between the mind of the artist or poet and 
ordinary minds is this,—to the latter, the 
model, theme, subject, or whatever else the 
groundwork may be called, on which the 
material expressions of genius are founded, 
appears or sounds in simple unconnectedness, 
unsuggested, and unsuggesting, and exciting 
no further sensations than are contained 
within its known limits ; but to the true artist 
it is the type of a past revelation, or the symbol 
of something intuitively foreseen. It is a 
point 10 an infinite series, coming down from 





immediately gone into one infinitely finer, and 


| 


} 


CHOICE OF STYLES. 

Wuen an architect has to design a building 
now, he is beset by a difficulty which was 
never known in old times, but is now hardly 
less perplexing than it was ten years ago. The 
difficulty, I mean, is in deciding what style his 
building shall be of: and the varieties pre- 
sented to his mind are neither few nor simple, 
including all the minor changes and even the 
mistakes and abortions of all times, none of 
which seem to be entirely condemned. With 
regard to churches, happily, the difficulty is 
almost overcome; but not at all with reyard to 
other buildings, as the walls of any architec- 
tural exhibition bear plain witness. 

The question never can be settled until the 
principles of each kind of architecture be weil 


| known and distinguished,—not those accidental 


peculiarities which every one observes, but 
some fundamental principles which give the 
character to the architecture. When these are 
once perceived, then we shall be able to decide 
which is the fit kind for us Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century : and the architect will have 
nothing to do then but to study the require- 
ments of the building he is to design, and 
adapt the form of arrangement and ex 
to them. For it seems to mea great mistake 
to suppose that in the same country one sty! 

is most suitable for one sort of building, and 


pression 
i 


which is 
suitable to every sort of architectural building 
does not deserve the name of architecture 
though I readily grant that an unlearned 
server may hardly perceive that the same style 
is used in two buildings of a very opposite 
use, such as a church and a prison for instance. 

I will, therefore, offer a few remarks which 
may tend to throw some light on the character 
of the different styles. Let us confine 
thoughts to European architecture. 

The various styles used in Europe since th: 
beginning of civilization to this time may b 
divided rather roughly into three. 

1. The true classical architecture which pre- 
vailed among the Greeks and Romans down to 
the fall of the Roman empire. 

2. Medizeval architecture, which rose slowly 
out of its ruins, and declined and fell ab 
the sixteenth century. 

3. The revived classical, which is still pre- 
valent. 

Let us consider each of these styles : 

Ist. As to the general form of their building. 

2ndly. As to their mode of expre ssion ; for 
these two heads seem to me to comprehend 
the philosophy, so to speak, of architecture. 

I would compare the 


our 


» 


ut 


general form of 


| Grecian buildings to a planted grove of trees. 


which he (the artist) could never have imagined | 


nor dreamt of. This he has no sooner fixed 
on his canvas, than a slight and partial move- 
ment of some limb has developed a new beauty. 
Grace is beauty in motion, and the motion of 
animals, as well as of man, is constantly re- 
vealing new beauties to the eye of the delighted 
artist. 

Thus is the ideal generated, notwithstanding 
the fact that natural beauty of form is depend- 
ant on fixed and determinate scientific princi- 
ples, which are alike applicable to all the arts 
of design, and which it is the duty of the 
artist to investigate and study. It is a fact 
that, by the application of certain rules of pro- 
portion, beauty of form is produced in each 
art, and that the beauty of the face and figure 
of the Apollo is governed by precisely the same 
principles that reign in the temples of the 
Acropolis. This is a truth, however, that 
does not, what some writers have supposed, 
set aside the theory of the ideal. It is buta 
dead beauty that can be produced by rule. 
Expression is its soul and life, and this cannot 
be given byrule. We may point out the more 
prominent effect of the various passions upon 
the human countenance; but to communicate 
to marble the light, the glow, the shade of 
thought, the reflection of the soul on the 
human face, is the work of genius. The pro- 
vince not of rule, but of intuitive feeling. It is 
as true in art as it is in religion, that the letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.* S. H. 








* To be continued 


| 
| 
| 
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| and absence of mist and fog showed dis 





They were even and regular, and presented the 
appearance of a wall, surrounded by rows of 
pillars, like the outermost stems of the trees 
while the low flat roof (sometimes there was 
none) was like the even top of the grove. 

In the warm, sunny climate of Greece, men 
lived for the most part out of doors, and sat, 
for the whole day together, under the por- 
ticoes : it was, therefore, the outside on which 
most beauty was lavished, and the bright light 

tinctly 
each little ornament of the capitals. ‘The 
inside was to be as dark as possible, that it 
might seem and be more cool, and opposite to 
the external brightness and heat. ‘There were, 
therefore, no windows, the only light being 
admitted by the door or the apertures in the 
roof. The roof was low, with just sufficient 
slope to let off the rain; there being no snow 
to rest heavily on it. 

The cities of Greece had often abrupt table 
rocks, issuing isolatedly out of the level ground: 
these were always chosen for the temples and 
public buildings, and so the natural rock 
formed, as it were, the lower part of the build- 
ing, to which the others were but upper 
stories or roofs. Thus, their form harmonized 
with the character of the ground. 

With regard to the mode of expression in 
classical buildings, we can speak more defi- 
nitely. Their effect was produced by actual 
sunlight. Beautiful forms were placed round 
their buildings. Pillars of the most perfect 
shape and proportion, crowned with capitals of 
delicately-carved acanthus leaves, supported an 
entablature in which line followed line and 
ornament ornament in undeviating regularity 
above all was a pediment filled with the most 
beautiful sculpture of some historical or mytho« 
logical subject which was well known to the 
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spectators, and sure to call up heroic or patri- 
otic feelings in their minds. But it was the 
clear sky ‘and warm bright sunshine which 
gave to everything its life, the pillars, the 
horizontal lines of the mouldings, which were 
now broad lines of shade, and the godlike 
forms in the pediment, Where the atmosphere 
is thick and hazy, the light dull, the sunshine 
uncertain and comparatively wanting in bright- 
ness, and moreover far from vertical, the life of 
such a building is proportionally gone. 

Any one may convince himself of the truth 
of this even in London, by noticing the much- 
admired portico of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
church. Ona bright day, when the sunshine 
rests on these pillars, they seem to stand out 
alive and very beautiful, but how different is 
the effect on a dull cloudy day: then their 
beauty is entirely lost. How much greater, 
then, is the difference in the lovely climate 
of Greece or Italy, where not only is the 





light on the pillars far brighter, but also | 
the shade behind far deeper from the vertical | 
| the classical way was, we have seen, by ex- 
' ternal ornaments and forms of beauty, but 


position of the sun. The Roman buildings 
were, many of them, indeed, merely for strength 
and use, and therefore these remarks cannot so 
well apply to them; but all those which were 
meant to be beautiful, temples and other build- 
ings, depended on just the same means of ex- 
pression as the Greek buildings,—external 
ornament, beautiful forms of pillars or pilasters, 
and capitals and entablatures placed outside. 


Thus the principle of beauty was the same in | 


each. 


But the introduction of the arch in Roman | 
buildings caused a very important change. | 
The arch, in all ornamental buildings, was | 


merely used between the pillars, these being 
still the main objects; but in building for use 
only, the pillar was quite a secondary part, 
and sometimes quite disappeared. This led 
the way for the Romanesque style, which, 
although in the shape of the smaller parts it 
was classical, yet in the general form of the 
whole, and what is more important, in the 
expression, was different, and therefore I should 
call it the commencement of Medizval Archi- 
tecture. 

2. The principles of medieval architecture 
have perhaps been sufficiently acknowledged, 
but yet I will venture to state them as they 
seem to me: first, in form; then in mode of 
expression. 

The general form of medieval buildings 
certainly is aspiring—pointing upwards, ‘The 
doctrine of the symbolism of churches has 
been so continually and disagreeably obtruded 
of late, as to have become a weary matter: it 
has been carried to such a height, that a 
Gothic church was considered a mere fable or 
allegory, of which the doctrines and practices 
of a certain religious school were the moral or 
application. Whereas, in regard to all the 
main parts and features of the building, they 
assumed their form from the necessity of the 
case, and the symbolical meaning was affixed 
to them afterwards, and only in the minor and 
accessory parts did this meaning grow up 
with the forms. 

Let us, then, see how this aspiring form, 
which is the main distinction of Gothic from 
other architecture, came. 

As Christianity spread northward through 
Lombardy, France, and Germany, and large 
churches were built, it was found that the flat 
roofs of Italy and Greece were not suitable to 
the climate; for though the smallest slope 
possible was enough to let the rain off, it was 
different when there came heavy falls of snow 
to rest on the flat roof—the weight would have 
seriously injured it; it was therefore necessary 
to give the roof a steeper slope, in order to let 
the snow slip off more easily. It was soon 
perceived that this did not in the least de- 
tract from the beauty of the building, but 


upwards over the side walls was in itself 
pleasing and beautiful. Soon greater height 
was wanted, and the requirements of the build- 
ings demanded other arrangements, and thus, 
by separating the roof of the aisle from that of 
the nave, and adding chapels, transepts, and 
buttresses, that spreading tapering form was 
given to the buildings, which combined 
strength with lightness, and use with beauty. 
So the square form and horizontal lines, which 
accorded well enough with the character of the 
Scenery and vertical sun of the south, and with 
that feeling of rest which a warm climate and 











cloudless sky inspire, were changed for the 
aspiring form and broken outline and vertical 
lines which suited the hilly country, the sky 
full of windy clouds, and the busy active spirit 
which the changing weather produces, 

I think most persons must have noticed 
how much more lively and striking the spires 
and pointed roofs of our early Gothic churches 
seem on a windy day, when the clouds are 
driving along in rugged masses, or curling 
upwards, and the sun comes out only in fitful 
gleams; while a Grecian building looks un- 
comfortable, except when the sun is bright and 
the sky cloudless, or only varied by a few 
white motionless clouds ; and the former is the 
kind of weather (in different degrees) more 
common here. So much, then, for the pecu- 
liar and distinctive form of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, a form that may be traced in various 
modifications, from the Romanesque churches 
of Pavia and Milan, to that model of beauty 
and majesty the choir of Cologne Cathedral. 

Let us turn now to the mode of expression : 


this was unsuited to a more northern climate, 
and the habits of the people; for the climate 
being more damp and cloudy, the pillars, 
capitals, and sculpture would not only be 
sooner injured, but also less clearly seen, and 
their beauty lost; and the people lived more 
in-doors than out: all ornaments, therefore, 
were, for both reasons, transferred to the in- 
side, except only in the porches, which were 
half protected, and also so close to the spec- 
tator as to show their sculpture perfectly. 
This change was made very quickly, even in 
the Romanesque styles. But, how was the 
expression gained for the outside?’ By means 
of the windows: out of them, so to speak, the 
soul of the building looked; and through 
them, too, the light burst, in beautiful forms, 
into the interior. It was thus through beautiful 
shapes painted by the darkness within, and 
not by the light without, that the effect was 
produced. Medieval architecture was at its 
perfection when, for a short time only, these 
two expressions were combined—when external 
lines of beauty were put in the only place 
where, in our climate, they could be seen, in 
front of the holes—when, I mean, the lines of 
stone-work in the windows were beautiful, as 
well as the holes between them. This was the 
case in the Geometrical Decorated of the end 
of the thirteenth century, and also in the 
earliest specimens of the Flowing Decorated. 
From that time the style began to degenerate, 


for in both points, in form and expression, 
| those classical principles which had been dis- 


carded because they were found unsuitable, 
were returned to. The form of buildings of 
the “ Perpendicular ” style became lower, the 
roofs less pointed, at last almost flat, and the 


| expression was made to depend upon external 





ornament, at first, only in the windows, but 
afterwards in external sculpture, and panelling 
an inch or two deep, which was quite inefficient 
in depth of shade; and so at last our buildings 
were merely square tasteless shapes, incrusted 
with unmeaning pieces of carved stone. 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster is 
an example of this sort of building, in which, 
at an enormous expense, there is produced a 
great deal of ornament but very little beauty, 
while the general form is heavy in the 
extreme. 

The way was thus prepared for a recurrence 
to classical forms, modified: it was easy to 
see that graceful pillars and capitals and 
groups of sculpture were more really beautiful 
than the panelling of the Perpendicular style : 
if, therefore, external ornament was that on 
which the beauty of the buildings was to 
depend, these were, of course, to be chosen. 


| Thus was produced the revived classical or 
rather that the view of the roof sloping | 


Italian style, to which we will devote a few 
remarks, With regard to the general form of 
this style I profess myself unable to seize 
upon any peculiar principle ; it appears rather 
to be such as long custom to Gothic forms 
would suggest, and the arrangements of 
modern houses and churches require. One 
new feature, indeed, of great beauty was added, 
[ mean the dome, which had, indeed, been 
used in the East long before, but was unknown 
in our parts of the world. Horizontal lines 
were now entirely predominant over the verti- 
cal, a change which we noticed as commencing 
in the latest Pointed style. 








However, in the other point, the mode of 
expression, we are at no loss; it is a recur. 
rence to classical architecture, the expression 
being entirely dependent on external ornament, 
But as an external row of pillars would only 
darken the windows, and where the height of 
the building was divided into floors or stories, 
would be incongruous, they were changed for 
smaller ornaments, except at the doors (even 
these absurdities, however, are to be seen in 
the modern caricatures of Greek temples which 
are ranged round Regent’s and St. James’s 
Parks). Thus, in buildings of this style, the 
shape of the windows is neglected, but the 
borders of them are ornamented with mould. 
ings and cherub heads and flowers; niches and 
pilasters are inserted in the spaces between, and 
bundlesof flowers and fruits carved in stone are, 
as it were, fastened on other parts. But the most 
beautiful of the works of sculpture, in which 
the spirit and genius of the artist is called 
forth most, are of course human figures or 
groups of sculpture, such as of old filled the 
pediments of temples: these accordingly find 
their place in the Italian buildings. St. Paul’s 
cathedral has its west front adorned with seve- 
ral bas-reliefs illustrating the history of the 
apostle, and on the tops of the three pediments 
are colossal statues of the apostles and evan- 
gelists, and the other ornaments I have men- 
tioned are to be found on the side walls. Is 
this an effectual way of producing beauty in 
England? Let us think. Persons must cer- 
tainly be wanting in observation not to have 
noticed the large statues onthe roof of St. Paul’s, 
yet I have known many such; but perhaps 
nine persons out of every ten that daily pass 
by have not observed the bas-reliefs and fes- 
toons, and these, remember, are such orna- 
ments as, if they are not actually noticed, add 
nothing to the general effect. A person may 
not have noticed the exact form of a window 
in Westminster Abbey, yet if the windows 
were now blocked up he would at once miss 
them (I mean externally): the building would 
look blind and lifeless; but take away the 
carvings of St. Paul’s, and who would notice 
the loss? I think very few. And why is 
this? The ornaments themselves are, many 
at least of them, beautiful. The reason seems 
to be the same which made the true classical 
style unsuitable for northern Europe—want of 
light and sunshine, External ornament, espe- 
cially of a shallow kind, is thrown away in our 
climate; no one can see it, except under very 
favourable circmstances, when the sun does 
happen to shine brightly upon it. 

There is also another impediment which 
exists in our towns, and London especially, 
which seems perhaps a trifling one, yet is really 
very great; and that is, the accumulation of 
dust and smoke, The walls of St. Paul's are 
begrimed with soot, only washed off in lines 
and patches here and there by the showers. 
To expose beautiful sculpture there for view 
is almost as absurd as to hang a picture ina 
chimney. 

This, then, is the mode of expression of the 
Italian style, and these are the difficulties 
which lie in its way among us. 

I have thus endeavoured to go through 
some of the leading points of the various styles, 
under the heads of Form and Expression; 
and, imperfect as this sketch is, it may yet, 
perhaps, suggest some thoughts which those 
who have more experience in the science may 
improve. At any rate, itis by such considera- 
tions as these that the architect must decide 
for himself, when he designs a building, on 
what means he intends to depend for the ef- 
fect of his building, and how far his means are 
capable of producing the beauty he seeks. 
Time, labour, and money are often wasted on 
elaborate and accurately-worked ornaments, 
which yet add nothing to the beauty of the 
building, and which the designer would never 
have employed, if he had rightly known the 
principle of their effect, and had seen why !t 
would be inapplicable in his particular case. 
It is in the hope of preventing such a waste of 
labour and ornament, and of promoting an 
effective beauty in all kind of buildings, that 
these remarks are offered. F. 

Mertuyr Typvit Worknouse ComPs- 
TITION.—Twenty-seven designs for this build- 
ing were lodged, and those bearing the motto 
“Si fortuna jubat,” found to be sent in by 
Messrs. Aickin and Capes, were selected. 
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Vou. VIII.—No. 407. | 


PATENT-LAW REFORM. 

In some past observations on the protection 
of new inventions from piracy, we took occa- 
sion to remark that the patent laws are virtually 
and really smothering in their birth the hope- 
less fruits of the poor man’s ingenuity, and 
suppressing ultimately that very invention which 
a patent law, worthy o 
cherish and extend, We are glad to perceive that 
the committee of members of the Society of 
Arts, to which we lately referred, direct particu- 
lar attention to this very view of the operation 
of the present patent laws, the first and main 
point on which they “ wish particularly to ob- 
tain information” being “ the effect which the 
existing system of patents may have had in 
suppressing and thus depriving the public of 
the knowledge and use of inventions, by those 
who are unable to bear the heavy expenses 
required under it.” ‘The committee, mean- 
time, are about to consider the principles 
of jurisprudence which should regulate 
the recognition of the rights of inventors. 
A report on this subject will be referred 
hy the council of the society to the com- 
have 


mittee, who, as already announced, 
agreed to act in the promotion of “a legisla- 
tive recognition of the rights of inventors by 


means of an easy registration of them in ac- 
cordance with the principles agreed on by the 
council of the society in 1849.” The report 
alluded to is not yet fully prepared, but we 
have reason to believe that it will go tho- 


| gistrate, and yet, that there have not been an 


average of twenty convictions a year during 
the creation of at least 50,000 patterns. 
As to the time and cost of the proposed 


registrations, the report will probably recom- | 


mend that each registration should be valid | 


| for one year and cost one pound; but that 


common sense, should | 


roughly into the subject, and advise a total | 


overturn of the principles (if they can be called 
so) on which the present system is based. ‘The 
right of the inventor to hold the fruits of his 
intellect and labour as his own property, sub- 
ject, like all other property, to certain duties 
and conditions for the public good, will be 
insisted on, and ranked with the rights and 
duties of property in general, although not 
recommended to be given or held, like right to 
land, &c., in perpetuity. It) is considered as 


an utter anomaly in law and equity that pro- | 


prietors of inventions should be obliged to 
actually beg co be allowed to hold their 
own inventions to be their own property, and 
graciously to have granted them what, after all, 
is little more than a mere empty form of pro- 
tection from plunder. In its preamble, the 
report will probably examine into the causes of 
the present unsatisfactory position of inventors, 
and the state of the present system of “ juris- 
prudence ” 
attempt to determine those principles which 
ought to regulate that jurisprudence. From 
the present state of things, it will endeavour 
to evolve what may be useful for future legis- 
lation. Justice will be done to the Registra- 
tion Act as an irregular improvement in, or 
rather substitute for, the law as it stands,—as 


at the end of that year the inventor should be 
ealled upon to perfect his registration, and to 
deposit a copy of the article he has produced, 


or a sufficient model of it, where practicable, | 


amending his first specification within reason- 
able limits, should he require or desire it. If 
his invention have proved useless, he will 
doubtless not complete a further registration, 
and his right will lapse. If he find it worth 
pursuing he will be glad to do so, and to pay 
a sufficient sum.—say 10/. for five years’ 
right; 50/. for other five years’ right ; and, 
lastly, 2007, for a final extension of 
five years, when the right should altogether 
cease. The total cost of a patent of twenty- 
one years would thus be 361/. By this regu- 
lation it may be thought, an unerring test 
would be afforded of the value which the 
public and the inventor set on an invention ; 
he inventor, on the one hand, becoming a 
perfectly truthful index of the use which the 


public make of his property, and the public, | 


on the other, obtaining the speediest sur- 
render of rights. 

Many ether points of importance will be 
considered in this report; and we are hopeful, 
although by many it is deemed too late, that a 
discussion of the whole question will not only 
be gone into, but produce some practical result 
in legislative enactment, in sufficient time to 
promote the interests of inventors in the Great 


Industrial Show of the year now close at hand, 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 
A MEMORIAL window has just been com- 





pleted in the church of Great Waltham to the | 
| Sheffield workhouse, from September 


late Mrs. Tuffnell, of Langleys. It is placed 
on the south side of the nave, and is composed 
of three lights cinque-foil headed, and the 
principal subjects are the Saviour in Glory, 
Virgin Mary, and Elizabeth. ‘The work was 
done by Messrs. O’Connor. 
cluding repair of stonework, was 115/, 


| erected in 1848 to the late Mr. Charles Dyer, 


i 
j 


in invention; after which it will | 


“a small patent law” in short, as the public | 


have not been slow in making it. 


Indeed, the | 


principle to be recommended is simply an | 


evolution of the Registration Act itself,—* an 
easy means of registering” the claims of in- 


ventors in general, which the law shall regard | 


as valid until they are proved to be other- 
Wise, as the case already in almost 
every civilized country but our own, ‘The 
establishment of any tribunal to 
gate claims either before they are disputed 
or afterwards, ig a separate and distinct 
question quite independent of the policy of 
recognizing the rights of inventors to the 
fruits of their labour. ‘I'he report, however, 
will probably discuss that question also, argu- 
ing, so far as regards litigation, that as the 
thousands of registrations effected under the 
** Unity ” Designs Aet have not encouraged 
litigation, but have, on the contrary, generated 
a much-improved tone of morals amongst 
inventors, oppressed by the patent laws, who 
have taken refuge under this Act—often ille- 
gally, or under the pretence of registering 
mere “ form or configuration,” but almost 
uniformly with respect, to even such illegal 
claims of registration,—it is at least doubtful, 
and remains to be seen, whether an extension 
of the Registration Act to all inventions, ag 
the proper and only patent law, will promote 
undue litigation. 
that in the working of the Ornamental Designs 
Actthere are thousands of simple calico patterns 
claimed and registered every year as legal rights, 
by payment of one shilling, under penalties 
ot 51, to 30/. for infringement, recoverable in 


18 


| 
| 


investi- | 





architect, On 7th inst. Waltham Church 
was reopened on its repair with increased ac- 
commodation. ‘The nave has been lengthened, 
and open seats substituted for large square 
pews. The mouldings of arches and capitals, 
&c., have been restored, and several windows 
filled with stained glass, The exterior has 
also been repaired, the north wall of north aisle 
rebuilt, and the tower, &c., improved. The 
Maidstone council have been called on by 
nearly 500 of the resident householders to 
erect public baths and washhouses in that 
town.—~A new company is to apply to Par- 
liament for an Act to build a pier, to be called 





The cost, in- | 
This | 
church contains another memorial window, | 


‘the Strand Pier, Quay, and Esplanade,” to | m« { 
| tains a peal of six bells, a clock, and chimes. 


he erected near Ryde Castle, at the east of 
Ryde. The chancel of Kingsthorpe Church, 
which was much decayed, has recently been, 
in great part, taken down and rebuilt, the roof 





| raised, and an east window, designed by Mr. 





It will probably be shown | 


| 
| 


W. J. Donthorn, architect, inserted 
the expense af the present incumbent. 
A Hereford paper congratulates the citizens of 





immediate vicinity, more especially in the 
cathedral-close itself. The unsightly paling 
or boarded barrier which has so long sur- 
rounded the structure is also now in course of 
removal; and it is said to be the intention of 
the Dean to summon to his aid a landscape 
gardener, for the purpose of putting the Cathe- 
dral-close in a proper state. An import- 
ant event has just taken place at Holyhead, in 
the final breaking-up and closing of her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyard establishment, This mea- 
sure was carried out a few days ago, when all 
the mechanics and labourers hitherto engaged 
in the various departments of the dockyard were 
discharged. 








| land, 


at | 
| been laid in the chancel to warm it 


handsome subscription in addition. The popue 
lation of Aberdare is now between 13. and 
14,000; present church accommodation 1763 
not one sitting free. Schools have been lately 
built at the hamlet of Cwm Bach, and at the 
town of Aberdare, to instruct 300 children in 
the former, and 400 in the latter, and in each 
of which divine service is at present performed, 
Mr. Clive, M.P. for Worcester, has determined 
to erect achurch on his estate, at Heolyfelin, 
to meet the spiritual destitution of the loc lity 
adjoining, which schools are to be built imme- 
diately. A vicarage-house has been lat ly 
erected by the Rev. John Griffith, M.A., in- 
cumbent, which, with St. Elvan’s 
Aberdare, and the schools at Cwm _ Bach, 
Aberdare town, and Heolyfelin, are from the 
designs of Mr. A. Moseley.——During a re- 
cent discussion in the Sheffield Council as to 
supporting a design entertained by the 
guardians to erect their own gas works, and 
thus save, as estimated, no less than 100/. a- 
year, at an outlay for works of 430/., Mr. 
Groves, as reported by the local Times, “ read 
anumber of statements showing the cost of 
manufacturing gas at a number of private esta- 

appeared that at the West 


blishments. It ‘ 

Riding house of correction at Wakefield, gas 
was made at a cost of 124d. per 1,000 in 1849, 
and at 9}d. per 1,000 in the former half of 


, 
courch, 


1850. He mentioned three private establish- 
ments in Sheffield at which gas is made at 
Is. 6d. per 1,000, including all expenses, 


3s. 4d. per 1,000, and less than half the price 
paid to any gas company.’ Messrs. George 
Wright and Co, of Liverpool, informed him 
that the cannel coal used by the Liverpool Gas 
Company costs on an average 12s. per ton, 
The price charged for gas is 4s. 6d. per 1,000, 
coke selling with difficulty at 6s. 8d. per ton, 
In Birmingham, where coal costs I!s. 6d. per 
ton, the price is about to be charged 4s. per 
1,000, with a discount of 10 per cent. where 
the consumption exceeds 100,000 feet. At the 
30th, 
1849, to June 30th, 1850, 796,000 feetof gas was 
consumed ; the cost for the first three quarters 
being 5s. per 1,000, and for the last quarter 
4s. 7d.; total amount paid, 196/. 19s. 10d.”"-—— 
Messrs. Losh, Wilson, and Bell, of the Walker 
Ironworks, at Newcastle, according to the 
Journal of Gas Lighting, have been contracted 
with by the New River Company for the supply 
of 1,500 tons of cast-iron pipes, thirty-six 
inches diameter, to be made on Stewart’s prin- 
ciple. ‘This house had the contract for some 
pipes of the same description recently supplied 
to the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany. The ancient church of All Saints, 
Cockermouth, we regret to say, was destroyed 
by fire on Friday morning in last } 





week, 
Scarcely anything but the walls and tower re- 
main standing. ‘The paintings in the church 
were destroyed. This church was enlarged 
and heautified in 1825, when 322 additional 
sittings were obtained, half of which were free 
and unappropriated, so that it could accom- 
modate about 1,000 persons. The tower con- 


The church was built on the site of the 
original chapel, which had a chantry, endowed 
in 1399 by Henry Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
It is at present supposed that the fire 
was caused by some pipes which have just 
through 


| the winter. 
Hereford on the improvements already effected, | 
and also on the very extensive ones contem- | 
plated, with respect to their cathedral and its | 





ENLARGEMENT OF SmMitiHFreLpD.—Appli- 
cation is to be made to Parliament in the 
ensuing session for an Act for enlarging the 
site of Smithfield market, and improving the 
approaches thereto ; and for these purposes to 
take the land and buildings between Snow-hill 
on the south, King-street and West Smithfield 


| on the south-east, Smithfield-bars on the east, 


Our paragraph as to Aberdare, | 


a fortnight ago, said the proposed new church | 


was begun. 
menced till the spring. It is to accommodate 
750 adults :—500 of the sittings are to be free. 


It is not, however, to be com- | 


Cowcross-street on the north, Turnmill-street 
on the east, Castle-street on the north, and 
Victoria-street onthe west. It is also intended 
to take power to erect a dead meat market 
and slaughter-houses, and other buildings 
connected therewith, and to provide the same 
with all necessary conveniences, and to alter 
acts relating to market days, tolls, stallages, 
&e. We may here also state that a similar 
application is to be made by the Islington 
Cattle-market Company for an enlargement of 





| that market, an incorporation of the company, 


the simplest way on summons before a ma-| The site has been given by Lady Bute, with a and other purposes. 
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LODGE AT CLONGHANODFOY CASTLE. | 











CLONGHANODFOY, CO. LIMERICK. 


THe accompanying illustration is the north- | 
west view of Clonghanodfoy (from Clanodvie), | 
in the county of Limerick, recently erected by | 
the Misses Gascoigne, of Parlington, York- | 
shire, from the designs of Mr. G. Fowler | 
Jones, architect, York. ‘The style mainly | 
adopted is the Old Scotch Castle or Manor 
House style of Scotland, which prevailed 
during the Stuart period: it comprises occa- 
sionally the Jacobian, and features in common 
with the Elizabethan; these, however, in the 
present instance, are chiefly confined to the 
interior and the terrace. On the ground floor, 
in the principal tower, is the library; behind 
which is the hall, a large apartment entering 
from the Porte Cochére ; beyond the tower, 
in the curtain building forming the principal 





front, is the morning-room, with grand stair- 
case behind, and anti-room beyond; the | 
gabled return shows the end of drawing-room, | 
behind which is the dining-room. In the rear 
of the Porte Cochére is seen one side of a 
square of domestic and stable offices, open on | 
the side parallel with the principal front. The | 
terraces enclose three sides of the buildings ; 
the further contains the fountain, with flights 
of steps from the ornamental gardens. 

The stone used is the old red sand- 
stone found on the property. The roofs are | 
constructed of cast and wrought iron, and | 
covered with Killaloe slating. ‘The open-work 
in terrace parapets, as well as the griffins on 
the pedestals, are cast in Portland cement. 

In the interior, the hall wainscotting and 
floor are of oak, as are the carved dressings of 
chimney-piece; the stained glazing of the 
windows, painted by the Misses Gascoigne, 
present medallions containing scenes from the 





life of St. Patrick. The staircase, also fitted | 
up with oak, contains, in the stained glass | 
work of the window, the armorial bearings of | 
the family, also painted by the lady proprietors, 
whose artistic skill was further exercised in 


painting Arabesque panels for the door and | 
| present exhibition. It consists of 326 excellent 


| works—195 of which are for sale, or rather 
| were, for many were sold at the private view. 
No charge is made either for the exhibition or 


window shutters of the drawing-room,and upon 
glass panels for insertion in the marble chim- 
ney-piece of the same room. 

The following are the dimensions of the 
principal rooms :—Dining-room, 35 feet by 23 
feet; drawing-room, 35 feet by 23 feet; ante- 
room, 24 feet by 19 feet; morning-room, 24 
feet by 19 feet; library, 24 feet by 24 feet ; 


hall, 274 feet by 25 feet; and staircase, 22} | { 
| remainder are contributed by owners whose 


feet by 21 feet. 

Mr. Thos. H. Carroll, of Dublin, was the 
contractor for the stone-work ; Messrs. Henry 
and Thos. Creaser, of York, contractors for the 
interior finishings; and Mr. John Walker, of 


York, founder, supplied all the iron-work of | 
| of works of art at a time of the year when 


roof, &c. 
The other illustration represents one of the 
principal lodges. 





EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
SKETCHES, PALL-MALL EAST. 
Tue chief objects the promoters of the new 
exhibition, opened at the Old Water Colour 
gallery, had in view were, to bring together 


some of the best works of modern artists, in | 


the shape of drawings and sketches, so hung 
that they might be fairly seen; and to give 
artists another annual opportunity of coming 
into immediate communication with pur- 
chasers. Seeing what has been done in a very 
limited space of time, and without any length- 


ened notice to artists, and aided as they will | 
be by suggestions which they have already | 





received from various quarters, there is every 
reason to expect that they will be able next 
year to bring together such a collection of 
sketches and drawings as will demand the at- 


| tention of every lover of modern British Art. 


Indeed, this is the least that can be said of the 


disposal of any work, and the purchase is to 
be completed in all cases by direct communi- 
cation with the artist. Eighty-six of the works 
exhibited are studies from the portfolios of 
artists who desire to retain them; and the 


names are placed against them in the cata- 
logue. 

In this last list we are glad to find her 
Majesty, who has been pleased to sanction this 
well-meant endeavour to provide an exhibition 


such enjoyments are few, by a contribution 


from the royal collection. 
In a brief introduction to the catalogue the 


promoters express, on the one hand, as well 


they may, gratification at the manner in which 
their effurts have been responded to by the 
profession ; and on the other, regret that the 
space afforded by the gallery did not admit of 
their applying to other artists, whose works, 
they are fully aware, would have been quite 
equal to anyin the present collection. To 
these they intend to apply for co-operation on 
another occasion. We recommend our readers 
to visit the collection. They will see how well 


oil and water-colour drawings may be hung 


together, if mounted, and, if we mistake not, 
enjoy & pleasant hour. 





alee 


[Nov. 23, 1850. 





tures sold at the opening of the gallery :—-22. 
“Study from Nature,” by F. W. Topham; 
40. “ Beatrice,” by A. Elmore, A.R.A. ; 
63. “ Carting the Wheat,” by S. Palmer ; 
71. “A Breton Interior, painted on the Spot,” 
by E. A. Goodall; 76. “On Brighton 
Beach, study from Nature,” by C. David- 
son; 87. “ Original Sketch for the Picture in 
the Royal Collection at Osborne, painted 
by command of H.R.H. Prince Albert, repre- 
senting the Arrival of H.R.H. at Dover in 
February, 1840,” by W. A. Knell; 99. “ Near 
Bandon. South of Ireland,” by Geo. Fripp; 

21. “Highland Boy, with Dead Stag and 
Deerhounds,” by Frederick Taylor; 129. “A 
Sketch, painted on the spot,” by H. J. Bod- 
dington; 135. “ Tbe Last Load,” by E. Dun- 
can: 155. “ Make Hay while the Sun Shines,” 
by C. Davidson; 156. “Cupid and Psyche, 
from the fable of Apuleius (the original sketch 


for a picture painted for H.R.H. Prince 
Albert).” by Thomas Uwins, R.A.; 161. “1. 
Morning Prayer—2. Visiting the Sick : Peace 


be to all in this House—3. The Child’s First 
Prayer,”’—by R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; 170. “The 
Impending Mate” and “ Mated,” being the 
original sketches for the larger pictures, by F. 
Stone; 175. “ Interior of an English Cot- 
tage.” by E. A. Goodall; 194. “A Sketch 
from Nature, painted on the spot,” by H. J. 
Boddington; 198. “The Secret Progress of 
the Reformation, sketch for a picture,” by 
James Godwin; 210. “ Superstition : the Im- 
position of Relics and Indulgences,” by the 
same; 246. “Study of a Female Head,” by 
H. Le Jeune; 246. “ The Intercepted Letter,” 
by G. Cattermole; 263. 
ill,” by G. Cattermole; 297. 
and Dogs,” by R. Ansdeil ; &e. 

Anthony, Lake Price, John Martin, E. M. 
Ward, W. Bennett, Hook, Egg, E. Duncan, 


’ 


“ Sportsman 


Frith, Tenniel, Holland, Frost, F. Goodall, | 


Webster, Turner, and Solomon, are amongst 
the exhibitors of the most noticeable works. 





HOW FASHIONS CHANGE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In the course of a paper read by the Rev. 
B. E. Bridges, “On some of the Distinctive 
Features of Christian, as contrasted with 
Classical Art,” at the recent annual meeting 
of the Bedfordshire Archeological Society, the 
reader connected the use of the dome in archi- 
tecture with degeneracy, both doctrinal and 
practical, and thus proceeded :—Let us look, 
then, to ourselves. Far other shows our own 
Metropolitan Church of Canterbury : far dif- 
ferent its structure, and far more appropriate : 
no stately dome rises from its centre, but a 
tower is seen instead—the topmost stone in 
each of whose tapering pinnacles consummates 
the beauty of devotional effect which prevails 
throughout. And such the structure, such 
the character, generally, of all our other cathe- 
drals — with one single exception—that, in- 
deed, both large and signal—in the metropolis 
itself. There, in professed, though hum- 
ble, imitation of its Romish 
kindred dome lifts up itself on high ;—reared, 
however, during a degenerate period of our 
Church's history, from which it is to be hoped 
we have now at length emerged,—reared on a 
foreign model, and exhibiting, externally, on a 
reduced scale of pompous grandeur, the swell- 
ing proportions, but without aught of the in- 
ternal richness and splendour,—-the gorgeous 
gildings and rich mosaics—of the original— 
combining thus the evils of a semi-classical and 
inappropriate style with a coldness and a 
poverty allitsown. The very inscription which 
runs round its central dome, in recording the 
name of its unquestionably great architect, 


professes to extol, or at least indicates with 
sufficient clearness the purpose to which it 
would have been more properly made subser- 
vient: “Si monumentum queris, circumspice” 
—in humbling contrast, it must be allowed, 
with the corresponding circumscription in the 
church of the illustrious fisherman, emblazon- 
ing, as it does, those words of high approval and 
large commission, which, however unhappily 
since misunderstood and misapplied, were yet 
the words of Christ himself pe ral) to his 
first apostle, and express the awful powers 
vested in, together with the lofty destiny re- 
served for, that spiritual yet visible society of 


‘*Presentiment of | 


: 1 
The following is a list of some of the pic- | 


THE BUILDER. 


which he who spake them was to be the one! This route, I said, should terminate at the 


‘invisible head, but he to whom they were 


spoken, nevertheless, one main human pillar. 
No : repudiate we the swelling dome of Italy 
—for our churches at least—together with 
those erroneous doctrines and corrupt prac- 
tices, which in many respects it not unaptly 
typifies: that dome of swelling pomp, when it 
surmounts a Christian church, seems to belie 
the original high disclaimer, “My kingdom 
is not of this world ’—it ill accords with the 
unearthly character of the Christian system, 
in a political point of view, still less with the 
devotional spirit, which is its distinguishing 
moral feature, and which is most adequately 


| represented and palpably embodied in the 





solemn pointed arch and heaven-seeking spire 
of Gothic architecture. 





METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 
Tue Central Board of Hea’th having em- 
ployed the Hon. William Napier to visit the 
gathering ground of their proposed rain-water 
supply, and make a careful re-examination of 
its sources, has reported to the Board, recom- 


mending that instead of carrying out their | 


scheme as previously proposed, numerous 
springs lying around and within a bird’s-eye 
view of Farnbam-hill, be collected at their 
sources, through tile, brick, and pipe conveys, 
to mains, and conducted by Wimbledon Com- 
mon to the whole metropolis, and which might 


| wall of Buckingham Palace-garden—would jt 


If the line were drawn on to Bel- 
grave-square, what an illustrious range it 
would present! The utility, the beauty, the 
nobility of sucha thoroughfare cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Perhaps an extent of four acres (certainly 
not exceeding five) might be excised from the 
royal gardens; but this is an acute angle—a 
mere strip between a row of houses (Grosve- 
nor-place and a wall, both of which must 
cast a double gloom on the walks that nestle 
under them. It is not likely to be (just at this 
fay end) of much avail to the royal family; 
but if it were, there is a scope of space ful] 
under the palace walls (the road in Pimlico 
which would make a fair equivalent, or, if 
necessary, an equal section of the public 
grounds nearer the palace. 

The convenience of vicinal plots gives to 
them always an enhanced value: an outlying 
portion is well ‘exchanged for another, equal 
in extent, that might form a ring-fence, and 
Horace’s “‘ Angulus iste’ was to the loving 
proprietor what it continues to be in our un- 
poetic days. ‘To the public such an exchange 
would be of inestimable value, and for the 


did not! 


| royal family such a dignified seclusion not less 


| to be desired. 


Your professional architects, 


| who are capable of projecting beautiful de- 


hus, he calculates, be supplied without inter- | 


mission to the highest requisite level, and 


without any cumbrous system of storage, | 


reservoirs, or any breadth of area whatever 


being required, but simply an underground | 


right of way, running great part concurrently 
with railway lines already laid. 

The results of Mr. Napier’s experience with 
respect to the quantity and quality of water to 


j 


be derived from these gathering-grounds, are | 


thus stated :— 


“The report gives 28,000,000 of and under 
three degrees of hardness. My results give 
40,000,000 of and under one degree, and 10,000,000 
of and under two degrees of hardness. This 
improved quality is gained by my development 
of the principle of taking the water from its source, 
(that is, where it issues from pure sands), and lead- 
ing it away before it can be affected by contact with 
soils. I beg to express my conviction that the 
purity will depend entirely on the careful execution 
of the work: it would give, to recapitulate its qua- 
lities, 40,000,000 of water, of primitive purity, 


" chisel. 


perfect as to aeration, of a grateful temperature, | 
| about 50 degrees, brilliant in colour, soft almost as | 


distilled water, and almost free from all mineral, 
and vegetable impregnation, sufficing the supply, at 
the estimate of 75 gallons per house, of 523,126 


| houses.’’ 


prototype, a | 








ELONGATION OF PALL MALL, AND 
SOME LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


HAVING at various times suggested many 


| their general position in this country? 
haps in no nation are they better executed or 


yublic improvements inthe parks, piazzas, and | 
} I 


causeways of the metropolis, perhaps you will 


further allow me to recall the recollection of a | 
| plan already published by Tue BurLper, toim- 


prove the noblest range of buildings in London, 
as put forward by me,—one which would let 
daylight in upon the majestic Strada, Pall 
Mall, and at the same time give to the inha- 
bitants of the great city a direct approach to 
Hyde-park without a hill ;—a plan which could 
be accomplished by the purchase and demo- 
lition of only eight houses, viz., one at the 


corner of St. James’s-street, six in Cleveland. | 


row, and one (Lord Sydney’s) facing the | 


Green-park ; and above all, a plan that would 


not require any expense beyond the formation | 


of about a quarter of a mile of road (and for 
this the rubbish of the prostrated walls would 


| yield material) from St. James’s Palace, in the 
condemns the greatest of his works, which it | 


line of Pall Mall, direct to Constitution-hill. 

This line would strike out (as before indi- 
cated) at about 200 yards southward of the 
duke’s colossal statue, and, terminating at the 
chevaux de frize of Buckingham - gardens, 
would give a sylvan termination at one end of 
a boulevard, the other end of which would 
originate from the tympanum of the National 
Gallery. 

The whole expense of this suggested im- 
provement could not exceed, say 80,000/. The 


line of palaces from the Gallery, by the Opera | 


signs, are not always the best judges of what 
may be most useful, most expedient, and most 
economic. He who, unfettered by the tram- 
mels of professional conventionalism, takes an 
unbiassed glance at ancient (mayhap conse- 
crated) boundaries and limitations, may strike 
out a utilitarian embellishment with more 
justice, truth, and even good taste. The 
stonehewer sees no farther into the millstone 
than the passenger who sees him strike. 
Whilst the one profits by his calling, the other 
can trace with equal precision the line of the 
So, Sir, having seen others hammer- 
ing at works of an operose description, I put 
in my spoke, in the hope that it is not too late 
for him who began first as ille ego qui 
QUONDAM. 


*,* If we are rightly informed, the late ad- 
ministration of the Woods and Forests had 
resolved to make this opening to the Green- 
park as soon as certain leases fell in, which 
would be in 1861. Why should we wait so 
long? 








MODERN STATUARY. 

AT the present time the public mind is 
much engaged with the subject of erecting 
testimonials to the memory of our late great 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel: will, you, there- 
fore, allow afew remarks upon statues, and 
Pe f- 


worse placed; witness most of those in our 
great metropolis—either altogether out of sight, 
except at an immense distance, as the York 
and Nelson monuments—placed so, that if an 
animal be introduced its head takes the place 
of its rider’s, as the Wellington Statue at the 
Royal Exchange ; or if neither of the before- 
mentioned absurdities are perpetrated, the 
whole mass is placed on the key-stone of some 
arch, as at Hyde-park-corner. Now, Sir, if 
we wish to see statues placed in their proper 
position, we must lovk to the land of scuip- 
ture’s birth—Greece or Italy : there, though in 
many cases they are raised much above 
the level of the eye, yet a due regard is 


| always observable to their attitude and dispo- 


sition, and in no case, that I am aware of, are 


| they placed so completely beyond the ken of 





House, the United Service, the Atheneum, | 


Reform, old St. James’s, and Lord Ellesmere’s, 
would be an avenue worthy of London. 


| 


mortal eye that their finer parts are lost in the 
distance from whence they are best seen. 
Again, the climate of England and its atmos- 
phere, loaded with carboniferous impurities, 
so very essentially differs from that of classic 
ground, that what is suitable to the one is 
most inapplicable to the other. I need not 
mention the Marble Arch at Buckingham 
Palace as an example. Our ancestors to the 
fifteenth century were well aware of these 
facts, and therefore placed their effigies under 
cover of cathedrals, walls, &c.; or if they did 
erect them as independent monuments, the 
statue and its covering formed one and the 
same composition, and this not only for 
ecclesiastics, but others also—witness Queen 
Eleanor’s Crosses, Nay, so convinced were 
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they of the necessity of cover for their statues, | The details of two experiments at the Eagles. 
that if placed against a building, canopied | bush and Ynis David Collieries, where the air 
niches were made to receive them. As to | was pumped out by Mr. Struvé’s Mine Venti- 
material, bronze is most certainly the best | lator, showed that a large proportion of the 
that can be obtained, but, independent of its | air was drawn from the old workings and the 
great cost, it soon loses the beauty of its fine | “ goaf,” or broken ground surrounding the 


arrises by the great accumulation of dirt | 
which prevents their being seen ; and, besides, | 
I have a strong idea that in many towns where | 
large chemical works are carried on, a great | 
decomposition of its finer parts would sooner | 
or later take place. White statuary marble is, | 
for reasons before stated, most unsuitable for 
exposure to the weather, but have we not in 
our country materials equally good and much 
better suited to the purpose? Who will say | 
that if a statue must be denuded of shelter 
Anglesey marble would not meet every require- 
ment, or if placed under cover there are plenty 
of quarries in Yorkshire and Derbyshire giving | 
a first-rate stone—fine in its component par- | 
ticles, but solid in its texture, and taking a | 
good weather face? I will not trespass longer | 
on your time in saying how that,in the so-called | 
dark ages, beauty of design and veneration for | 
the departed were most admirably blended with | 
utility to the living ; how one memorial had a | 
reservoir of spring water attached, another 
served as a market-cross, while a third, with 
the statue of its founder in the court-yard, still 
shelters the poor and afilicted. 
C, W. OrForp. 





CONSTRUCTION OF ENGINE CHIMNEYS. | 
A coRRESPONDENT who forwarded us a. 
design for an engine chimney 150 ft. in height | 
from the ground, with a pedestal 9 ft. 6 in. | 
square, and a diameter for the shaft of 8 ft. at 
bottom and 5 ft. at top, the internal diameter 
of the flue 3 ft. 6 in, all the way up, is sur- 
prised at our refusal to engrave it, because he | 
thinks it would tend “ to elicit different opi- | 
nions.” It could only elicit one opinion as 
regards itself, namely, that the diameter is 
much too small for the height. The arrange- 
ments required by the official referees for 
metropolitan buildings, in respect of engine 


chimneys, will serve to show this without | 


further comment. 
base of 
longer than the base of the shaft, and 
be placed as low as the base of the foot- 
ings of any adjoining wall or building. If the 
shaft be square, the height of it must not ex- 
ceed ten times the length of ihe side at the top 
of the footings ; tf circular, twelve times the 
lower diameter. The shaft must diminish in size 
upwards, and be at least one-third less at the 
top than it is at the bottom. It must be bonded 
every six courses with hoop-iron, lapped at the 
edges. ‘The projection at head of chimney, if 
any, must not exceed three-fourths of the 
thickness of the brickwork from which it 
projects. 





THE VENTILATION OF MINES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On the 10th inst. Mr. William Cubitt, Pre- 
sident, in the chair, the subject of the paper 
read was, “‘ The Ventilation of Collieries, theo- 
retically and practically considered,” by Mr. 
W. P. Struvé. 

The author commenced by showing that the 
general principles which ought to govern the 
ventilation of collieries, were— 

ist. Thata current of air through the chan- 
nels of collieries, at a velocity of five feet per 
second» was sufficient for most purposes. 

2nd. That a current exceeding that velocity 
would only be attained at the expense of leak- 
age and other evils. 


They require that the | 
the footings should be one half | 





colliery, and did not come down the intake 
shaft, and traverse the actual workings, as it 
ought to have done. 

In both these cases, the enlarging and split- 
ting of the air channels, so as to reduce the 


velocity of the air to about three feet or four | 
feet per second, would have produced most | 


beneficial results. 
These principles were shown to have been 


lost sight of in the majority even of the great | 


collieries, and the power of rarefaction by a 


furnace was trusted to for dragging the long | 


column of air over and through innumerable 
impediments, 


The experiments of Mr. Nicholas Wood, | 


Mr. G. Elliot, Mr. H. Vivian, and other 
mining engineers, were quoted, to demonstrate 


the insufficiency of the “ steam jet,”’ as a means | 
of promoting ventilation, showing that it wasa 


wasteful application of power, when compared 
with the steam force employed to work the 
lecturer’s own Mine Ventilator at the Eagles- 
bush Colliery. 

The discussion upon this paper was an- 
nounced to take place on Tuesday, 26th, when 
Mr. Gurney will perhaps say a word in reply. 





HMliscelianea, 


ON DIRECTING THE CouRSE oF BAaL- 
Loons.—The writer of the article on the above 
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mals, foliage, &c., found on the back of the 
chimney-piece of the Old Queen’s Head at 

Islington, when that house was pulled down, 
and which would belong to about the time of 
Henry VII. Dr. Bell read a paper on the his- 
tory of famous Stones which haye been used 
at various periods in the coronation of kings, 
and for other important national purposes, 
showing that these were usually surrounded 
by others, frequently of a smaller size, on 
which sat the officers of state or other im- 
portant personages; and that such collections 
of stones are not only mentioned in the earliest 
histories, but are to be found in every country 
both in the old and new worlds. Many inter- 
esting facts were mentioned respecting the com- 
bination of particular numbers in the arrange- 
ment of these monuments. The history of the 
coronation stone at Kingston, and that in the 
coronation chair at Westminster, formed an 
important part of the paper. 

New Cuurcu, MARGARET-STREET.— 
Sir: I am requested by some of the principal 
subscribers to the church about to be erected 
on the site of Margaret Chapel, Margaret- 
street, to forward to you the following parti- 
culars with reference to your notice respecting 
the laying of the first stone. 1. It is not 
“Mr. A. B. Hope’s church,” but is to be built 
by subscription, Mr. Hope being only one out 
of several liberal contributors. 2. The archi- 
tect has not carte blanche for the expense. The 
edifice will be constructed under contract in 
the usual way for a limited sum. 3. No “ two 
religious houses,”’ in the sense in which these 
words appear to be used, are to be built. Two 
houses are to be erected; one for the residence 


_ of the clergy, and another for the choir and the 


subject in Tue Buttper of last week is pro- | 
bably not aware that what he suggests was | 


proposed many years ago in France. On | 


December 2, 1783, the Academy of Lyons 


offered a prize of 1,200 livres for the best dis- | 


sertation on the following subject :—‘‘ To find 


the most certain and most simple method of | 


directing the air balloon horizontally and at 
pleasure.”” One hundred and one essays were 
presented, and amongst them one by M. Le 
Normand, of Montpelier, proposing to employ 
steam. A boiler was to be heated by a large 
lamp in the car. Steam was to be conducted 
by tubes up to the equator of the balloon, and 
was to escape at each side of it through a 
horizontal tube at right angles with the dia- 
meter. This was thought to be the best plan 
amongst the whole of those received by the 
academy, but unfortunately one thing had 
been overlooked, or perhaps had not yet been 
made known. A balloon, in passing from one 
current of air to another, revolves on its axis, 
and therefore, instead of going in one direction, 
it would go in many directions perhaps not 
desired. We must have some lighter power 
than a steam-engine for propelling a balloon: 
the weight of the boiler, full of water, &c., 
would be objectionable. AERO. 
GuIDANCEOF BALLoons.—Another attempt 
is being made at Paris to apply the principles of 
piscatory locomotion to ballooning. A com- 
pletely fish-shaped balloon has been formed at 
the Hippodrome, with two small rudders for 
a tail, one for steering in ascent and descent 
and the other in horizontal movement. ‘The 
fins are represented by two short and wide 
oars, moved by a simple mechanism. The 
whole apparatus is banded with whalebone, 
and covered with network. The 
rather diminutive, measuring 5 yards only in 
length, and containing 1,200 litres of gas; but 
experiments with it are said to have been 


| remarkably successful. ‘The (re-) inventor is a 


3rd. That in order to obtain the requisite | 
supply of fresh air, the channels of a colliery | 
or mine ought to be enlarged, according to the | 


exigency. 

In the process of laying out a mine, a sub- 
division occurred by which the workings were 
apportioned into numerous compartments, 
which facilitated the system of splitting the 
current of air, or diverting it into numerous 
channels, giving to each compartment a sepa- 
rate and, therefore, more effective ventilating 
force: at the same time tne area of the channel 
was enlarged, and the aggregate length of the 
air tube shortened, so that it was quite im- 
practicable to pass through the workings of 
amine, three hundred cubic feet of air per 
minute for each man employed. 


M. Arnault. 

British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—A public meeting was held November 13th, 
Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, V.P. in the chair. Exhi- 


| bitions were contributed, by Mr. H. W. Rolfe, 
|a drawing of a very early spur; by Mr. C. R. 





Smith, Britishcoinsand gold coins of Justinian; 
by Mr. Russell, seals, one reading ‘‘ Crede 
Michi,” discovered Nov. 8, 1850,—all these 
were found in the Thames ;—by Mr. Warren, a 
bronze weight, having a lion passant on one 
side and a castle on the other, with an obscure 
inscription: Mr. Planché suggested that it 
might have belonged to the city of Norwich ;— 
by Mr. Bell, of Gateshead, rubbings of inserip- 
tions from bells and other antiquities, which 
had been bought by a dealer in old metals at 
Newcastle; by Mr, Forster, earvings of ani- 





| 





schoolmaster, in an ordinary mode,—JoHN 
Davip CHAMBERS,—one of the treasurers of 
the subscription fund. 

Terra Corra Decorations.— Messrs, 
Bowers and Baddeley, of the Staffordshire 
potteries, have recently submitted to us some 
architectural decorations made from a combi- 
nation of Staffordshire clays. The clay when 
properly mixed is subjected to a great pres- 
sure, in order to drive out the fixed air: 
having undergone this process, the clay is 
moulded and baked in the usual mode of 
baking earthenware. From the great pressure 
employed in the process of preparing the clay 
and in moulding it, as well as from the effect 
of certain ingredients employed in the process, 
the clay after having been baked assumes a per- 
fectly vitreous character, and loses its absorbent 
properties. Bricks and ornaments of all kinds 
thus formed are impervious to wet, while from 
their non-absorbent qualities they may easily 
be painted. In work of this description the 
difficulty is to prevent warping and obtain 
straight lines. ‘The patentees, however, speak 
with confidence of their ability in this respect. 
A good field is open to them. 

PorTLAND Harsour or Reruce.—We 
understand that a number of additional tram- 
waggons have lately been received at the works, 
with a view to the employment of a still larger 
number of convicts, on the arrival of whom 
this enterprise will be carried on with increased 
rapidity. Amongst the machinery to be ob- 
served on these works may be mentioned a 
gigantic crane, on a moveable platform, in- 


tended for the raising of stones from the 
| recesses of the quarries, and which is capable 


| 


model is | 


of sustaining, with ease, the weight of sixty 
tons. An engine has also been recently 


' erected for the chemical impregnation of the 
| driving piles for their preservation, by a new 


and ingenious process, by which they are 
rendered impervious to the action of water. 
WIDENING oF CHANCERY-LANE. — A 
meeting of the inhabitants of Chancery-lane 
and its neighbourhood, was held at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, in the lane, Mr. Taylor in 
the chair, when a committee was appointed, 
and resolutions were unanimously passed, re- 
commending a public subscription to make up 
the sum requisite to open the Holborn end of 
the lane (in all 2,000/.) and expressive of the 
regret of the meeting at the want of some 
public institution for the removal of public 
nuisances, such as the obstruction in question. 
The chairman had already collected upwards 
of 1501. and the pavement commissioners, we 
believe, are still ready to contribute 750/.; so 
that the negociation with Mr. Steel for the 
corner space at 1,000/, appears to be already 
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“ Stop Tuier.”*—Our great moralist and 
joke-sketcher, George Cruikshank, has pub- 
lished a small pamphlet under this heading, the 


object of which is to lead housekeepers to hold | 


their own against housebreakers. He will startle 
some of his readers by the exposition he gives 
of the means and appliances possessed by 


the burglar; but if he lead them, in conse- | 


quence, to examine and reform the fastenings 
of the doors and windows, his end will be an- 
swered. He points out particularly the value 
of the thumb-screw and the wedge for securing 
doors and shutters. He recommends iron hoop- 
ing nailed at the back of the panels, and sug- 
gests that young ladies, when they feel fatigued 
with their crochet work, should form some 
pretty pattern on the panels of the parlour 
shutters in nail-work. “With a sweet little 
dear of a basket of nails and a little love of a 
hammer, they might (taking care not to knock 
their dear little fingers) do their papas and 
mammas good service,—for the houcebreakers’ 
sharp-cutting instruments dislike to meet a 
nail as much as anything.” 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION PRIZES.— 
The Goldsmith’s Company have decided to 
award 1,0001. for prizes to artists of the 
craft of the United 
prodace works of the highest design and 
merit, in gold and silver plate, for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. The 1,000/. is to be divided 
into prizes varying from 3001. to 201. and 101. 


. - - ' 
for works of a costly description, which | 


probably will be eventually purchased by the 
company. 


plate, services, and smaller objects. The 


assistance of several noblemen and gentlemen | 


of known taste in the fine arts is to be obtained 


to aid the court in judging and awarding the 


prizes. 

Cueap Motive Power. — Supposing 
there was a well or reservoir of water near a 
building where manufacturing power was re- 
quired, and that the wind was employed for 


raising or pumping this water into another | 


reservoir situated at the top of the building, or 
some other convenient elevation; the water 
thus raised might be made to fall through a 
pipe connected with a hydraulic engine at 
the base; and the power so obtained made to 
turn machinery of any kind—its intensity and 
equality of action being regulated according 
to necessity. The power of the wind to raise 
the water might be employed when available, 
either day or night; but the descent of the 
water only when needed. The water, of course, 
would be made to fall into the same reservoir 
from which it was raised, and thus be used 
over and over again.— Mining Journal.— [A 
suggestion none the worse for not being new. |] 

Ciry ImproveMENts.—It is intended, by 
anew Act to be applied for in the ensuing 
session of Parliament, amongst other purposes, 


to take power, with consent of the cathedral | 


authorities, “to lay part of the ground area or 
space in the west front of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
into the public street,” and also to compel the 
consumption of smoke in all furnaces and fire- 
places used for manufacturing or trade pur- 
poses; and to remove more effectually other 
nuisances, encroachments, obstructions, pro- 
jections, and annoyances. Various additional 
powers to the Sewers Commission with respect 
to sewers, slaughter-houses, &c. are also to be 
applied for. 

Raitway Jorrincs.—The railway explo- 
sion at Birmingham, noticed in our last, is now 
generally believed to have resulted from foul 
air, generated, as in coal-pits, in the recesses 
of piers of the arches, there being no air pas- 
sages through many of them. The London 
and North-Western Company are contem- 
plating laying out a large plot of surplus land 
at Pinner (135 miles from London) as a park, 
in which villas of a respectable character will 
be erected. ‘They propose to give to the pur- 
chaser of each plot of ground the privilege of 
a free ticket terminable at the end of so many 
years, in order to afford parties from London 
facilities in the erection and habitation of sub- 
stantial dwellings at the above place. The 
London and North-Western Company have at 
present less suburban travelling than most of 
the other metropolitan railways, and the course 
now proposed will assist in developing this 
important source of revenue.——“ A very in- 
teresting and highly satisfactory experiment,” 
Says a contemporary, “was made on the sink- 


* Bradbury and Evans, Bouveric-street, 








Kingdom who can | 


There will be candelabra, church | 


| ing of one of the cylinders of the new iron 
bridge erecting across the Shannon by the 
(irish) Midland Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. These cylinders had been previously 
| sunk by excavating and removing the interior, 
| and forced down by their own weight and such 
| additional weight as was found necessary ; but 
in this instance a method which has been 
found successful by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, 
and Co., the contractors for the bridge, on 
many occasions, but which has not hitherto 
appeared applicable to the structure in ques- 
tion, was resorted to. [The well-known pro- 
cess of the late Dr. Potts, using atmospheric 
| pressure, is here described.] The effect was 
'as though many tons weight had sud- 
denly fallen on it, for the whole rapidly de- 
scended between five and six feet into the 
| ground until checked by the obstruction of a 
piece of timber. The sinking of this cylinder, 
ten feet in diameter, through hard yellow clay 

| did not occupy more than a few seconds.” 
Wanpb.e Water anp SEweRAGE Com- 
| pany. — A preliminary announcement has 


been made of the formation of a company to | 


supply Brixton, Clapham, Dulwich, Norwood, 
| Sydenham, Wandsworth, Battersea, Putney, 


| and other districts South of the Thames, with 
water; to provide public baths and wash- 
houses, and public conduits; to improve the 
| sewerage and sanitary condition of Croydon, 
Carshalton, Morden, Mitcham, Merton, Wim- 
| bledon, Tooting, Streatham, Wandsworth, and 
other places through or near which the river 
Wandle flows. 

ELEecTRro-TELEGRAPHIC. — The Subma- 
rine Telegraph Company between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, have advertised notice of 


application to Parliament in the ensuing ses- 
The Sub- 


sion, for an Act of incorporation. Th 
marine Telegraph Company between England 


and France have issued a similar notice. The | 


| European and American Printing Telegraph 
Company (Mr. Jacob Brett, of Hanover- 
square’s patent) and the Magneto-Electric 
Telegraph Company have also announced the 
like intention to apply for incorporation, and 
for power to purchase and use patents. 

A Five or Fives.—In course of opera- 


borders of Devon and Cornwall, it became 


latterly essential either to erect a powerful | 


steam-engine at the foot of a subterranean in- 
clined plane, 2,000 feet in length, and running 
right below the river which flows over the 
mine, to a perpendicular depth of 800 feet 
below its bed; or, failing that, to shut up the 
mine and throw 1,500 people out of employ- 
ment. It was, therefore, determined to adopt 





the former alternative, and a 20-horse steam- 
engine, one of the patent combined hydraulic 
engines from Walker’s manufactory at Oliver’s- 
yard, City-road, was accordingly fitted up at 
that depth. Flues were, of course, requisite, 
and it was found advisable to conduct these 
across to the furthest bank of the river, and in 
a series of horizontal levels united by perpen- 
dicular shafts, so that the flue in sections rises 
like a flight of stairs to the surface. ‘This flue 
is no less than two miles long and upwards, 
probably the longest flue in the world, The 
result was quite successful, as will appear 
| from the following statement:—-‘‘ We drew 
| through Spurgin’s shaft in October month 
| 2,088 kibbles of stuff with Walker’s new 
| underground engine: this machine is well 
| constructed, and I have every reason to 
| believe she will pump the shaft 150 fathoms 
deeper than it is at the present time. We 
have in these mines six steam-engines at 
work at the surface, but the draught of the 
underground engine exceeds the whole. The 
consumption of coals is 5 cwt. in the twenty- 
four hours.” 

Tue Lron Trane is still in statu quo, and 
we need only refer for particulars to our last 
report on “the beginning of the end,” the 
truth of which has been rather singularly con- 
firmed within the last ten days by the fact that 
a Welsh paper in the trade interest, the Car- 
marthen Journal, pays us the compliment of 
adopting it in the slump as its own view of 
the present state and prospects of the trade, 
while a Birmingham contemporary quotes it 
honourably from the Welsh, in eaeroberetion 
of its despondent views. The latter is of 





opinion that “a united and determined effort 





on the part of the ironmasters as a body, 


Lambeth, Walworth, Camberwell, Peckham, | 


tions in the ‘l'amar Silver Lead Mines, on the | 


—— 


might go far to disarm the struggle, and to 
place the trade in a more healthy condition ; 
but unfortunately an opposite disposition seems 
to prevail both loess and elsewhere.” That is 
precisely what we reprobated. But we fear 
that where some must go to the wall in order 
that others may live, it is no easy matter to 
act in concert, unless it be to draw lots for 
the casting of the poor Jonahs overboard. 
Exhibition castings, a mere morsel among so 
many hungry mouths, are absolutely almost 
all that the trade at large has at present 
to boast of in the shape of full employ- 
ment. “The make, therefore, must be re- 
duced, and if competition is about to decide 
to what extent this reduction will be carried 
in each locality, the result must be ruinous 
indeed.” 

IMPROVEMENT IN LiGHTHOUSsE Appa. 
RATUS.—We understand that the Royal Scot- 
tish Society of Arts have awarded their highest 
prize, the “ Keith Premium,” value thirty 
guineas, to Mr. Thomas Stevenson, civil en- 
_ gineer, for his improvements in lighthouse ap- 
paratus. The name “ holophotal” has been 
applied to his system.— Edinburgh Register. 
| EncGiisa Copper in MeTAa.tic Masszs. 
—North Wales appears to be envious of the 
renown of North America for immense con- 
| glomerates of metallic copper, and determined 
to vie with them. At a new mine (the Graft. 
naut) near Harlech, N. W., a fine lode of solid 
copper, 3 feet wide, has been discovered at 
various points on the surface to the distance of 
several hundreds of yards, and latterly in the 
deep adit level in course of excavation, and at 
adepth of about 20 fathoms! The mine is 
in the hands of a small company. 


DRAINAGE PLANs For BANGoR.—In reply 
to the invitation from the local Board of Health 
| to submit tenders for the survey and mapping 
| of the borough of Bangor, thirty tenders 
were received, varying from 50/. to 500/. At 
a meeting last week, after about an hour and a 
half’s consultation as to the merits of the diffe- 
rent candidates, the votes were taken by the 
chairman, when the unanimous decision was in 
favour of Mr. E. Johnson, civil engineer, 
whose tender was 1501. 

Revic of tHe Crusapes.—Ascertaining 
| that there was a stone fragment (which had 
| been found some years ago in Francis-court, 
situated a few yards south of St. John’s Gate) 
existing in a comparatively modern wall close 
by, I procured possession of it; and after 
| having removed many coats of paint, I dis- 
| covered that it was of Caen-stone, and had 
| originally formed part of a Norman building: 
| deeply-cut zig-zag mouldings are upon the 
fragment, having foliage and eseallop shells 
alternately placed and boldly sculptured. 
Norman remains are often brought to light, 
and their usual characteristics well known ; but 
the interest attached to the present relic con- 
sists in its being a part of the Priory founded 
in 1100; and this supposition may be inferred 
from the following: first, that previously to 
1381, when St. John’s Priory was destroyed 
by Wat Tyler, its buildings extended south- 
ward beyond the present gate; and, secondly, 
that escallop shells were assumed during the 
crusades, or after the return of the crusaders, 
in commemoration of these expeditions. 

W. P. Grirriri. 











TENDERS 
For St, James's Baths, London; Mr. P. P. Baly, engi- 
neer, Quantities taken out by Mr. Balam and Mr. Wright. 
As delivered June 14, 1850 -— 


Jefferys ............ £8,870 
Paul..... mA ink ... 8,700 
Walker and Soper ; 8,499 
Pollock and MeLennan ......... 8,488 
MERION -ccukandenris See 
Piper senda stead 8,237 
Winsland and Holland ......... 8,194 
Hayward and Nixon ............ 8,000 
eee, 
Cooper, H. W. ... ceaebeisnited 7,923 
Seaton and Woolcott ......... 7,893 
NON cissistiiscdiuatcdudidevaets denis 7,347 
DPUNBNNIL SEG Socal Ncatendanadiasincnn 7,839 


Trego (accepted) .............00008 7,267 
As delivered November 20, 1850, in consequence of 4 
further application from the Commissioners to have fresh 
tenders for the same work, the previously accepted tender 
being dispensed with :— 


IA, si ineninnstnciensaehacexeuniie £38,560 
Seal and Jackson ................. 8,081 

RNID <nanich eactebtdinchanas snc dqasetled 7,905 
Sanders and Woolcott ......... 7,892 
en OTE ME eS ER 
Pollock and M‘Lennan ......... 7,830 





yers 
Cooper, H, W. eee Peewee rE HOR n Crees 7,692 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Map of London, §¢.—The most recent map of London and 
its environs, so far as we know, is one published by Mr. 
Wyld, West Strand, which was corrected up to last year. 

«R. and Son” (under our mark), “ W. T.” (ditto), 
6 Wr. F..” “P.P.,” *B.,” “An Inventor,” “RB. M.” 
“Subscriber from the first,” “J. W. P.,” “J. W.” (next 
week), “ L. B.” (the partners would not pay income-tax 
for the business, if they have no other source of income), 
#0. P.Q.,” “T. 8.,” “Liverpool” (declined, with thanks), 
«RR. R. H.” (maps of estates may be reduced by the 
‘squares,’ as employed by engravers), ‘ Landseape 
Gardener” (we notice any such competitions that come 
under our observation), ““W. M. Y.” (we are forced 
uniformly to decline), ‘T. L. C.” (ditto), ‘GG. R. F. (we 
have not seen the invention), “‘ G. D.,” “ Advocate for 
truth,’ “W. P.” (you could not recover), “J. L. W.” 


« Messrs. F.,” “T. B, L.,” “A Subseriber,” “T. G,” (the | 


architect was Mr. Scott), “ T. F. F.” (thanks), “J. L.,” | 


woe ok 
scriber from beginning” (for peat charcoal, address, Mr. 
Rogers, Dublin). ‘ Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 
English Churches.” By William Hastings Kelke, A. B. 
London, Charles Cox. Aylesbury, Pickburn. 


(article has appeared), ‘*W. L.8.,” ‘ Sub- | 


** Books and Addresses,”"—We have not time to point out 


books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 


should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
«« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Enrror, and not to the Publisher. 











Y 7 vv 
EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 
cheapest, and largest perme r in the world.—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy asa sample. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


Ty r > . 
YDRAULIC TABLES. (Revised 
Edition.) PRACTICAL TABLES TO FACILITATE 
HYDRAULIC AND OTHER CALCULATIONS. 
By NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c., &c. 
Contents :—Tables for the Discharge of Water through Sluices 
from Tanks, Reservoirs, and Vertical Pipes, head ‘02 to 250 feet— 
over Weirs, depth 0? to 3 feet—Mean Surface and Bottom Veloci- 
ties of Rivers and Tidal Estuaries, 5 to 850 feet per minute—Dis- 
charge of Pipes and Culverts, universal Table—Arterial Drains 
and other Cuts, from 18 inches to 28 feet in depth, with Bottom 
Widths from 3 to 1.200 feet—Theoretic Head required for passing 
bends at various velocities—Value of Water in Horse Power for 
one foot of fall, and Application to Mills—Tables of Expenditure 
of Water, Population, and proportional Drainage Areas—Flood 
Discharges, and Mean dit‘o for various Rainfalls—Weight per 
yard, and safe Head of Water—Iron Pines—Safe oad of Beams, 
6 to 30 inches in depth, with proportional bottom Flanches—Tables 
of Weight of Iron and other Metals, with properties of various ma- 
terials—-Useful Weights and easures — Velocities—Gradients— 
Comparative Measures, Feet and Chains—Tables for Marine Sur- 
veyine— Mountain Barometer—Equivalent Pressures of Mercury 
and Water. Concluded with Tables of the Areas and Cireum- 
ference of Circles—Powers and Roots—and Short Tables of Lo- 
g?rithma. 
The whole ina clear and condensed form for easy reference by 
ractical men, and for every day use, chiefly in the Hydraulic 
ranches of Engineering ; preceded by a description of each Table, 
with method of use 
Printed and published by WATERLOW and SONS, Parlia- 
ment-street. Westminster; WEALE, 59, High Holborn ; and may 
be had of all Booksellers. 
October, 1850, 


al Ty 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION.—Established by Koval Charter, in the reign of 
George 1., A.D. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCES.— Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, and Branch Office, 
No. 10, Regent-street. 
Acrvany.—-PETER HARDY, Esq., F.R.8. 
This Corporation has effected assurances on lives for a period of 
130 years. 
Fire insurances effected at moderate rates upon every description 
of property. 
Marine insurances at the current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y.—Established 1838 No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall- 








mall. 

1. Members of Building Societies can insure in this office, nay- 
ments becoming due after their death, thus saving their families 
from inconvenience and loss 

2 Business transacted in all the branches. and for all the objects 
of Life Assurance ; all the policies being indefeasi! le, excepting 
only in eases of fraud. 

2% Immediate. survivorship, deferred annuities and endowments 
granted, and every other mo’e of provison for fxmilies 
arranged, 

4. Premiums on the half credit system, extension of limits for 
residence and voyaging, without extra premium, and naval and 
military lives (not in active service) assured at ordinary rates. 

For prospectuses. with tables of premium, information, &c., 
apply to HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 


"FXHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 

1836 —Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 

: Cane 8 and 10, Water-street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 

sondon, 





TRUSTEES 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart., M.P.; Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samnel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL, 
Cnarrmaxn.—WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. 
i DEPUTY CHAIRMEN.§ 

JOSEPH C. EWART, Esq.; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Ear'e, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 

T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq, Edward Moon, Esq, 
George Grant, Esq. Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. } Joseph Shipley. Esq. 
Robert Higzin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Esq 
George Holt. Esq. | John Swainson, Esq. 
Jvhn Hore, Esq. { 

Secretanry.—Swinton Boult, Esq, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
CaarrMan—WILLIAM EWART, Esq. MP. 
Deruty-CaarrMan--GEORGE FRED, YOUNG, Esq. 
Rir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonhy 
William Brown, Esq., M.P. John Kanking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
James Hartley, E<q. Swinton Boult, Esq., Secre-. 
Koss D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. | tary to the Company. 
Resiwent Secretany—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
ea CONDITIONS. 
Lialility of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIKE DEPARTMENT. 

Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely in- 
sured— Foreign and Colonial insurances eftected—Premiums as in 
other established offices—Nettlement of losses liberal and prompt. 

* : LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums as low as is consistent with safety—Bonuses not de- 

pendent on profits, being declared and guaranteed when the policy 
8 eftected—Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with—Thirty 
days allowed for the renewal of policies Claims paid in three 
months after proof of death—Policies not disputed, except on the 
eroand of fraud. 

ull prospectuses may he had on application at the offices of t 
company ag above, or tu any of its agents in the country. ne 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- | 


TION.—An ELECTION of FIVE PENSIONERS, Three 
Males and Two Females, will take place on THURSDAY, the 
esth inst., at the LONUON TAVERN. Bishopsgate-street, 


WILLIAM CUBITT, Esq., M.P., President, has kindly con- | 


sented to preside. A. G. HARRIS, Secretary, 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY 


in all Branches of the Architectural Profe-sion, 
List of Gentlemen acting as Officers, &e. :— 


PATRONS 
SIR ROBERT SMIRKF, R.A 
GEORGE STANLEY REPTON, Esq. 
Presipent.—Sydney Smirke, Esq. A.RA., F.R.LB.A, 
TRUSTEES. 
Charles Barry, Esq. R.A., F_R.ILB A. 
Charles Robert Cockerell, Esq.. 8. A., P.R.LB.A, 
Phillip Hardwick. Esq., RK A., F.R.LBA. 
Treascren.— William Tite, Esq., P.RLB.A, 
Com MITTRE. 
William Barnes, Esq, F.R.TB.A. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., F.R 1.B.A, 
Benjamin Ferrey, Fsq., F.R.1B A. 
William Grellier, Esq.. F R.-1.B.A, 
George Gutch. Esq. F.R.1.B.A. 
Edward Charlies Ilakewill, Esq. 
Fdward I’Anson, jun., Fsq., F.R.LB.A, 
William 8. Inman, Esa. 
George Mair, Esq, F.R.1B.A. 
David Mocatta, Esq., F.R.1 B.A. 
James Pennethorne, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Ambrose Poynter, Esq.. F.R.L B.A. 
Anthony Salvin, Esq, F.R.1B.A. 
George Smith, Esq., F.R.I B.A, 
Honorary Secretary.—J ohn Turner, Esq. 
NOTICE.—A Meeting of the Profession will be held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on Wed 
nesday, the 27th of November next. Chair to be taken at Three 
o'clock, precisely, for the appointment of Officers, &c., so that the 
objects of the Society may be carried out. ; 
nformation relative to the Society may be obtained of the Hon. 
Secretary, pro. tem., by whom subscribers’ names will be gladly re- 
ceived. By order of the Committee. a 
4, Lower Belgrave-street. JOHN TURNER, Hon. See. 








TO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, BRASSFOUNDERS. ke. - 
7 y Mmmwaryn wr * 
YENTON’S PATENT ANTI-FRICTION 
METAL—a cheap substitute for Brass in all kinds of ma- 
chinery bearings, pumps, taps, &c., has now been in use for upwards 
of five years by most of the principal railways and engineers in 
this country and upon the continent. Its advantages over brass 
are increased durability. less specific gravity, and cheapness in first 
cost.— For references and particulars apply to BOTT and ALLEN, 
21, Pall-Mall, Manchester. 


> - r 

HE attention of those who are interested 

in Building is earnestly invited to a method of constructing 

the FLOORS, CEILINGS, and ROOFS of HOUSES on an IM- 

PROVED FIRE-PROOF PRINCIPLE, the adoption of which 

secures many important advantages at a cost not greater than that 

of the common mode of building with timber. Perfect security 

from fire—economy of construction—freedom from the attacks of 

dry-rot. insects, &c—and increased strength and durability, are 

the leading features of this system ; a pamphlet fully descriptive of 

which, and all further information, may be obtained on “P slica- 

tion to the proprietors of the patent, Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square, London. 


» Md ‘ a] = 
REEN’S REGISTERED 
WIND-GUARD, with shield, is a cure for 
those chimneys which smoke by the wind, called 
down draft. It has no moveable parts, and can be 
cleansed by the common sw coping machine. Price, 
from 10s, to 15s.—Apply to J. GREEN, 3, Vittoria- 
place, Euston-square, London.—N.B. Can be sent to 
any part of the country. 














ABLE’S FUMI PORTE, or Improved 
CHIMNEY-TUP and VENTILATOR. Registered by Act 
6&7 Vict. cap. 65. 





a atl 
The best and cheapest invention hitherto discovered for curing 
Smoky Chimueys. 
Licenses granted to the trade by labels, at per dozen. ‘ 
Sold by LAWRENCE and CO., 55, Parliament-street, Westmin- 
ster ; the Agents to the Inventors and Manufacturers also; and 
Dealers in Zinc, &c :—Fumis, 15s.; Chimney Shafts, 1s. per foot.. 
Various sorts of chimney cowls and tops ; perforated zinc, in sheets, 
34d. per foot ; Tain-pipe, 3in., 4d. per foot ; bell tube, 34d. perlb. 
Baths, windows, skylights, drawn bar, &c. &c. to order. Zine or 
brass plates supplied or engraved in best manner, Spelter and 
sheet zinc at lowest market prices. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 





Sheringham's admission 
Ventilator, of pure air 
for the through an 








EXTERNAL WALL. 

With single pulley from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 4s. 64. 

These Ventilators are so arranged that the requisite quantity of 
air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment 
without the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as 
they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening, at which time a constant 
supply of fresh air is most required —-HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 
— Manufacturers, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, &c. 


WR. ARNOTI’?S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 











With Constructed 
internal for the 
action, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements, generally, 





REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 
Second size, 16 by 9 


Plain Iron Valve ......... ccovcce. © © coccccnccccecceses 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... © VF © caccoressesececcee 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 .....ccceeeeseeee - 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work ......... @ FF © cecccesevecccccese 3 0 
Brass Front, lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 ....cccececeeerere 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... 1D .ccerercaanqators oo. & @ 


19 
Ventilators of any description made to order. 
Manufactured by HAR and ONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, 
Strand, London,-~~Post-office orders psyable at 382, Strand, 


Established for the Relief of the Unfortunate | 
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O THE ENGLISH PUBLIC.—I am the 

owner of one-fourth part ofthe invention for CUTTING 
DRESSING, and SHAPING STONE, for which Letters Patent 
have been recently issued by the British Government to William 
Edward Newton, and the public are CAUTIONED against pur- 
chasing said invention without first acquiring my title thereto 

CHARLES T. SHELTON, Counsellor, &ec. at Law, 


No. 12, Wall-street, New York, North / . 
Sentai. eusin As > or’ orth America, 


r¥tr ’ TWDOTTCIAT > te 
j NIVERSAL ADVERTISING OFFICES. 
: —Advertisements are inserted in all the London and 
Country Newspapers, and every pe er published in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, America, an the whole continent of Eurnpe, 
and the papers supplied at WILLIAM THOMAS’S Universal 
Advertising and Newspaper Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street 
Strand.— Private corre eand commercial and legal docu. 
ments translated in all languages, 


ALUABLE PATENT.—The Patentee of 


an invention for Protecting Dwelling Houses and other 
kins of property against Burglary and Fire, is desirous of treating 
with a Gentleman for the SALE or PRACTICAL WORKING 
of the saine, the demand for the apparatus being such as to require 
an immediate organisation of workmen, and a distinct business 
establishment.—Apply personally, or free by post, to Messrs, 
aa UPTON, JOHNSUN, and Co., Solicitors, 24, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

















DRAWINGS. 
R. THOMAS 8S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of “ London as it is,” ofters his services in Tinting Backcrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rience he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
——— necessary to be Se ae and designs litho- 
P in & superior manner,— ress, Mr. BOYS, 81, 
‘itchfield-street, Uxford-street. = 
_ . al r Fr 7 
ECORATIVE PAINTING—Mr. 
FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all other 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, ani in 
any of the Classical, Mediseval, or Modern Styles.--Apply to 
F. SANG. Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 








TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
@ MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades, 
HH HH for drawing on wood, FF light and shading, 
HH H for architectural use. F for general use. 
H H for engineering, B black for shading, 


H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto. 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto. 


M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


yD Are , Wo r tr 

ATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT.— 
JOUN WARNER and SONS are prepared to supply 
this paint to builders, painters, and plumbers, on wholesale 
terms. It is f ee from all poisonous qualities ; 1t is unaffected by 
sea-water, sulphureted hydrogen, or any of the cases ; and preserves 
its original colour where white lead paint will not.— Prospectuses 

to be had at J. Warnerand Sons’, 8, Crescent, Jewin-st., London. 


r > ih a a r ~ mlm arr 
XIDE of ZINC—SCOTT’S PATENT— 
an innoxious basis for all paints in lieu of white lead; 
equal to it in body, free from granulation. It may be applied with 
advantage to the manufacture of enamelled cards, paperlangings, 
glazed pottery ware, coach-panelling, and the bleaching of lace. &e. 
Sold by the patentee’s agents, Messrs. GRAY and CO., 27, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Mincing-lane—N.B. Paints and all articles 
covered with oxide of zinc are unchangeable in colour, brilliant 
in effect, harmless in application, economical in use. 














‘A ara) 

HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS,—I beg 
to inform my friends and the public, that I have now con - 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, I am enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT KUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
nmted work on the most moderate terms —CHARLES LONG, 

0.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.-- Cash only. 


E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
® attention of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish, ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLUU RED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terma. List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application. HE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
lass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted for a public Company's 
all; to be seen at their warehouse, 315, Uxford-street. 


wy e 
YHOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH WIN DOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from j inch to 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &c.; Milled and Sheet Lead ; 
Lead Pipe from ; inch to 44 inches bore; Solder, Water-closeta, 
Basins, Plumbers’ and Brass Work of every description, and upon 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 

gating and Bee Glasses — Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June 15. 


> ‘ Y . Ah PL Tal . 
B ELGIAN SHEET GLASS.— Builders 

and Consumers of SHEET GLASS can be supplied at the 
Soho Crown, Sheet, Ornamental, and Plate-glass Warehouse, 26, 
Soho-square, with BELGIAN SHEET GLASS, l6oz. te the foot, 
in cases containing 200 feet each, upon the following terms, for cash 
on delivery :—1n parcels of ten cases, at 388. per case ; in parcels of 
five cases, 40s. per case ; and single cases at 428. per case. Squares 
eut to given size, 3d. per foot. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 

















of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury -square. — Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 
DUORS, and a a variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the Botice 
of allengaged in building. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
and PASK, Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 
Trade, beg to inform their Cus- 7 
tomers and the Public gene- 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 


BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; 


where they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- 
Less. 





























N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post, 
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REDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road,Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established , avery 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
ali sorts, from } inch to 1} inch thick, planed to & paralle] width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Desls, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills. Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery. Laths, &c.—Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave's 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

to inform his eustomers and the trade generally, that he has 

again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
Bo i 





in 
ARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 
urchasers of # quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
offer a great reduction upon his current prices, to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 
variety, and prepared in a very superior manner,—South wark - 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1949. 





Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklavert Arma, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut deals and scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany. cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile. 
oak. and firlaths: wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expeuse. Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds ; 

N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


EO! WILKINSON, 











el ‘yD ry’ 
EORGE HORATIO 
Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore- 
ditch. nearly facing the terminus of the Fastern Counties Railwav, 
has always on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOORING 
BOARDS. in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 
for use, Timber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 
sible prices; also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
bogs, plank, board. and veneers. in condition for immediate use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


YOR TIMBER and DEALS apply to 

SIMMS and Co. 75, Old Broad-street. City, Shipowners 

and Importers—N.B. Contractors, Builders, Timber Merchants, 

and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast- 

wise, in every part ofthe kingdom.—Direct from the docks, and 
wholesale only. 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO, 


NIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navication and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
W.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Planing 


2A , awh 

G ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

i PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILIS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punetu- 
alitv. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and y for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
eabshel lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices. 











BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms Marquees and 

temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 

promt attention —-WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 

anufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty’s Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 


HURCH and TURRET BELLS 


cast to any weight, and 
tuned. Ship, plantation, ho ise, 
sheep, cup, and clock bells of 
any size. 
MUSICAL HAND 
BELLS 
Tuned to the chromatic scale, 


with improved clappers, and 
pegged on a new system. which 









Warners SONS: 


giv uperior to 4 facilit, é. . 
ty thy r tone ana facility A CRESCEST 
Memorial Brasses, Pulpit RippiEGAT! 





Lights, and Brackets, &c. 


Old Bells recast or taken in 
exchange. 





J. WARNER ayn SONS, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, &e. 











HyAkt and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-street 
Strand. Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers of 
374) Jon Lp em dade Mg. FURNITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. pe 
HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-b ers, &c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 
LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim. drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's Patent. —To their 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY wrought and cut nails, screws, 


hinges, bolts, &c. &e 
BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
pectare reds, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window guards, 
rpaniolette bolts, &c. &c. 
INDOW FITTINGS 7 all kinds, including brackets, rods, 


DOOR SPRINGS ani Ti ROS 
( . 
Collinge’e weriehs an N +ES, including Redmund's, Smith's, 


i 's, and Cotterell’s patents. 
WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 
SHERINGHAM’S and all other VENTILATORS. 
aiene RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
JENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected, 


HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publi 
Price-lists is igjarions to the interese of the trate poamlle, oa 
Paeaing to ew bet ot picene time they beg tu assure their 
Other respectable rnsee EE Sen ee ae 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber | 


| 


| Circus, Minories. J. SYMONDS and Co. Managers. 


} all light goods received at the works by Nine in the morning, will 


4 ee PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
WORKS—MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM. | 
LONDON OFFICE, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE. 
TUPPER and CARR, 
Successors to i 
THE GALVANIZED IRON COMPAS? " fing 
7 it Galvanized Sheets, plain or corrugated, for roonng. 
eovR ser or Gan Pipes, Castings, Wire of all gauges, Guttering 
Hooping, &c. Wholesale, retail, and for export. 
Aun allowance to the trade. 





| PRON BUILDING and ROOFING 


WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, | : 
Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of Iron Roofing 
for railway stations, carriage sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &e. &c. 

PATENTER o 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 


YHE PATENT GALVANIZING and | 
CORRUGATING IRON COMPANY, Glasshouse-yard, | 
opposite the principal entrance to the London Docks— Offices 12, | 






The proprietors have deemed it advisable to obtain a license to 
work Crawford’s Patent, upon which they have made a very con- | 
siderable improvement, and is acknowledged by the trade to be 
superior to any other process ever used. The facilities they possess 
in executing orders to any extent induce them to solicit the 
favours of contractors, builders, and others. On hand, for exporta- 
tion or home consumption, patent galvanized plain and corrugated 
sheets, for iron houses, roofing, doors, verandahs, shutters, par- 
titions, safety rooms, chests, &c., fitted. Iron guttering, water an | 
gas pipes, hooping, wire of all sizes, chairs and seats for lawns, 
pleasure-grounds, and gardens, in great variety. Goods sent for | 
and returned, free of charge, within three miles of the City; and | 


be returned the same day if required. 
A discount allowed to the trade. 


»~ryt mJ 
4 BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
14s. 64. 14s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 138. 128. 6d. +g ewt. 
i 1f 2 24 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
239d, 33 3d. 48.3d. 5s 68 88 
10 12 14 1 1 Win 
Best Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 28. 2s. 6d. 2s. 10d. 3s. 3d. 3s. 7d. 
: 4 6 7 ~ 9 in. 





5 5 7 
Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
od. 106d. Is. ld. Is. 5d 1s Ad. per yard. 
3 24 3 34 4inch 
Best London Glue, 388. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10a per cwt. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 64. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 8l. 20s. per ton. 
Sash Weights. 5s. per ewt. 

TERMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list may be kad on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 6. Broad-street, Bloomsbury,London, 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS, 





| 
j 
i 
i 








O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 24d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 64d. 7}d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with circular ovens and bac'c boilers, best 

wrought bars and bright fittinzss— 

3 ft., 22. 19s, 3 ft. 6 in., 32. 7%. ft., 32. 159, 
3-feet Cottage Ranges, with ovens and back boilers, 33s. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto 5s. each. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz.—l-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s, 6d. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp 
1k 2 D2 3 inch ard larger, 
lds. 6d. 4s, 138. 128. 6d, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue, 338. Ditto, Seotch, 528. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4 5 6 
4s. 4a. 6d 


. be.64 7s. Bs. 10s, 6d. per gross. 
At F. R, WILLIAMSON'S IRON MONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices bad on application at the Warehouse, or by letter, 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 


r TAT , * 
LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE. 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 24d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 54. per inch 
3-ft. Self-actin: Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 364. each. 
3-f. Self-acting ditto. with wroug? t bars and bright fittings, 58s, ea. 
2 ° - 





‘ast Bains ne f 2 4 inch. j 
Cast Rain-water Pipe; p wd la per yard. i 
Cast Gatters—4 inch, #1. per yard | 
0.G. Gatters ......... } 44 inch 
i lid. la. per yard. 
Best Cut Clasp( 14 1 * 2 4 inch. 
and Kose ¢ I4s 64. 14 1m 64 The 128. per ewt. 


Sheet Flooring Brads, lia 64. per ewt 

1-ineh Cat Lath, 4a Cast Lath, %. 64. 

6-inch 3 Bolt hd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Spindles, 26. Od. 
Light Eiliptic and Rezister Metal, 12s. per cwt. 
Hot Water Pipes. . 64. per ewt. 
Dr, Arnott’s Ventilators, 54. each 
An extensive stock of bar, rod, hoop, and sheet iron. 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &e. 


A | H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


@ and Boobbyer, fronmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail,and Tool | 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market. 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, U pholders, & 
at wholesale prices 

Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s, 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


“* 





14a 6d, léa, Gd. 13a. 6d. Lh. 128, 64. per cwt. 
i lt 2 7 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
Ia. 34. Is. 74. 2s, 2d. as. 64. per dozen, 
3 5 6 inch, 
Pest Patent Sash Line. | 
4a. 40.64. om 6d, 108. 6d. per grossa 


1 
! 


No.1 2 + 5 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per dozen, } 
DR. ARNOTT’'S VENTILATORS. 

10 by & inches 

léby9 , a 

An amortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &. 
An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim | 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
i 
| 
| 





| 


also Door Furniture, in china, amber, erystal, ivory, ebon y, buftalo, 
horn, brass, &., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls. and Levera en euite. 

B. and Co, are the inveutors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &e.,, so universally approved of.—Kstablished nearly 900 
ee for the supply of goo is from the best manufactories at the 
owest prices. 


| 





Mes 82 A 


- BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 

he undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 

pert A gy ment nae af oro be Oxford-street. Every cher 
je eq w. Orders executed upon recei f 

or a respectable London reference. ee eee 
2) 8 Inches, 


2 
Cast Butts.............. 58. 34, 7a, 6d, 11a, 6d 
Cut Clasps... Bak” 7d I a bk} per 








| baleony panels, balconets, panels for gates, staircase bars, 1 


London, for | — 


ARMING.—A BARGAIN.—To }, 


DISPOSED OF at considerably less than haif ¢), 
cost, TWO nearly new handsome pedestal WAKM AIR STOy Fa 
5 feet 7 inches high, 3 feet 6 inches diameter ; require no bri “k 
work, can be placed in any situation, are very economical, a) 
require but little attendance; adaptet for churches, ehanci. 
schools, warehouses, or any large building. —For further os...’ 
culars apply by letter to J. W. BROWN, &, York-street, Covers, 
garden. + 

s¢ r Tar > r 
ARMING BY HOT WATER.—J 

WEEKS and Co., KING'S-RUAD, CHELSEA. go), 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Appar 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operati., 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, ay li 
cable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices. om. 
servatories. &c~-TUBULAR BOILERS of all sizes, warranted ¢, 
be the most efficient and economical of any yet introjiuced J 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, K ings. 
road, Chelsea. 















,y ‘ as PU FF ‘. ™ roar 
EFRIES’ PATENT GAS BATH.—By 

the use of the above, a HOT BATH can be obtained in ofx 
minutes for less than twopence. Every family should provid 
itself with this invaluable requisite, its limited cost placing it 
within the means of all, and its simplicity within the management 


| of a child—DEFRIES’ ECONOMIC GAS COOKING STOVES 
| are adapted for a’! establishments, large or small, and need ony ; 


be seen to be appreciated for their cleanliness and economy. en, . 
tirely dispensing with all coal. To be seen daily in operatic; 
Saturday excepte?) at 221, Hegent-street, and also in action 
Defries’ Dry Gas Meter, 40,000 in use. N.B. The apparatus can be 
applied for all heating purposes. 


aT 




















ry al rere vegcy + 
ATHS.—J.TYLOR and SON’S improved 
APPARATUS, consisting of copper or galvanized ir 
baths, coated with enamelled white or Sienna marbles inside. 
copper circulating boiler, with three-way cock for hot, cold. and 
waste water, complete, [8 MOVEABLE, and does not require ; 
BKICK-WORK. Manufacturers of every description of boilers 
and coil pipes for heating baths or public buildings, hospitals 
union workhouses, asylums, &—Apply to Ironmongers op 
Plumbers, or to the Manufacturers, Warwick-lane. L or 





i 
any 


ndon. 
RENCH CASTINGS.—SAMUEL 
HOOD and Co, respectfully imvite the attention of Archi 

tects and others to their stock of French Castings, consi 











knockers, &c. combining the greatest beauty of design, with 
economy of material.—Castings Warehouse, §1, Upper Thames 
street. 
. TO BULLDERS AND FLORISTS 
76 : . ; 
RON PIPES for hot-water circulation, with 
Boilers, Fittings, and every connection, at wholesale prices 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, eave and © G gutters, air bricks, sash 
weights, and railing bars; STABLE FITTINGS, pumps, lamp 
columns, wrought-iron tubing and under-ground pipe of all sizes, 
and on the, above terms, at LYNCH WHITE'S Iron Wharf, 
66, Bankside, London. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ta af if Lh ta “44 . 

QUANTITY of RAILING BARS to 

be SOLD, at 62. per ton, and some BALCONY PANELS, at 
81. per ton, at J. JONES'S Iron Wharf; also a large stock of 
Rain-water Pipes, Gutters. Sash-weights, Coal-plates, Scrapers, 
Tile-lights, Barrow-wheels, Stable-fittings, &c. &e, at the same low 
——, J. JUNES, Iron Merchant, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, 

ukside, London, pear the Southwark Iron Bridge. Prices f 

warded on application. 


. , , . 

RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Z Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'.—J.J.JUNES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 

he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Ir t 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, Lron Coping, Balconies, Win \ 
Verandahs, Ornamental! Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tom!) 
Enclosures, Trellis Paneiling, Lamp and other Brackets, Cauti- 
levers, Newel Roars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, Forge Backs aud Trouchs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 










FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 


| 188, DRURY-LANE, and CHA RLES-STREERT, DRURY-LANE 


GLOVER, BROS., 
Solicit the attention of the Trade to their extensi 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DES 
either structural or oraamental 

Patterns of Girders, Colamns, Balconies, Railing, Ornamestal 
Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, Pipes. 
W heels, Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-engines ; Range and Hot-plate 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work 

A large stuck of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Gutters, Air- 
bricks, Sash Weights, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
Hurdles, &c. 

zaaa and Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra 
cotta. 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wrought-iron Roofing, (ireen- 
houses, Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, Book 
Safes and Strong Rooms, Tanks and Boilers and every des -ript 
ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every at 
tion to quality and despatch, 

GLOVERS’ IRONWORKS, 
163, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET. 


e Stock of 
RIPTION, 

















CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASil 
" BOXES. Bete 
NHUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of al 
sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
strong, secure, siiple, and durable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure. 
The keys are particularly neat and portable we 

_CHUBBS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, so a 
effectually to resist the falling of brick-w ork, timber, &c., in case of 


| fire, and are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 


skilful burglars. 
CHU BBS’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


* » an hl * > > . ri 
EADBEATER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 
B4 DETECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MAJESTY'’S BOARD of ORDNANCE. 

, LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubb 
LEADBRATER'S strong wrought-iron FIREPROOF B OK 
SAFES. CHESTS, DOORS for STRONG ROOMS, PLATE 

CLOSETS, PARTY WALLS, &., all of the best make, secur 

by LEADBEATER'S IMPROVED DETECTOR LOCKS, and 
popes all the most recent improvements, afford PERF Et | 
ECURITY against Fire and Thieves. Extra Strong Cash an‘ 
Deed Boxes, &c., sold at prices which place them within the react 





of all classes. 


LEADBEATER'S IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION COMBI- 


NATION LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys or picklocks. 


int: 8 eo mpeer nt LEAD BEATERS FIRED ROE SAFE sod DETEC 
a q ATER’S EPROOF SAFE an eh 
Patent Line .... 53.64. 7% 8% 0s. 6d. per gross, Rok LOCK MANUFACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
: 2 3 Inches. PTY, LON DON .— Estimates sent by return of post. 
Rain Pipe....., Hd wie 1s. id. per ver . A vacancy for an apprentice—a small premium required. 
































